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ALLAHABAD DIVISIOH". 

' AllahSliad Division.—A Division on the south-western 
border of the United Provinces, extending from the northern 
terraces of the Vindhyas to the Ganges, and lying between 
24° 11' and 26° 68' K and 78° 10' and 82° 21' E. On the north 
it is bounded by the Etawah and Parrukhabad Districts in tho 
Agra Division; on the north-east the Ganges divides tho greater 
part of the Division from Oudh, some of the Allatebad District 
extending north of the river; the Mirzapur District lies on the 
east; and the southern and western boundaries are formed by 
Native States of the Central India Agency. The headquarters of 
the Commissioner are at Allahabad. Population has varied; 
ISn, 6,377,928; 1881, 6,588,287; 1891, 6,767,121; and 1901, 
5,640,702. The portion of the Division lying south-wost of 
the Jumna is called BtrNDELKHAHD (British), and sulibrod more 
severely than any other part of tho Provinces in tho famine 
of 1896-97. The total area is 17,270 sqitaro miles, and tho 
density of population 321, as compared with 446 for tho Prov¬ 
inces as a whole. Tho Division has tho largest area, but is fifth 
in regard to population. In 1901 Ilinilus formed 90 per cent, 
of the total population and Muaalmfms 9 per oont. Members of 
other religions included Christians (14,989, of whom 6,006 wore 
natives) and Jains (13,240). Tho Division contains 7 Districts, 
as shown below:— 


Cawnpore 



Area in 
squaro milos, 

2,38-1 

Population, 

1901. 

1,288,808 

Rovenne and 
for 190S 
01, In tUonivand* 
of nipoei, 

23,61, 

Faiiehpur 



1,0X8 

080,391 

15,13, 



see 

3,000 

631,058 

10.51, 

Hamirpur 


i«e 

2,2B9 

458,542 

11,48, 

Allajiabad 

4il 

*•* 

2,811 

1,489,358 

27,30, 

Jliansi 

#1* 


8,828 

016,759 

7,4% 

JSiaun 


eee 

1,480 

890,720 

11, 

Total 


17,270 

{i/,4(>,70a 



Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and part of Allahabad lie in tho Jumna- 
Ganges Doab, and part of Allahabad extends north the 

Id 
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CAWITPORE DISTRICT. 


Ganges. The southern portions of Allahabad, Banda, Hamirpur, 
-and Jhansi lie on the outer terraces of the Vindhyas, or are 
studded with outlying hills of the same system, while the remain¬ 
ing portions of these Districts and Jalaun stretch northwards in 
a level plain. 

The Division contains 10,960 villages and 61 towns, but 
most of the latter are very smalL The largest towns are Cawk- 
POEB (197,170 with cantonments), Allahabad (172,032 with 
cantonments), Jhaksi (66,724 with cantonments), and Bahda 
(22,666). Cawnpore is the largest trading and manufacturing 
centre in the Provinces; Jhansi derives its importance from its 
ooriimanding position; and Allahabad is the seat of Government 
and an important-religious centre. The southern Districts con¬ 
tain a fine series of Hindu temples and fortresses, the memorials 
of the Chandel rulers of Mahoba. 

Bonn- Cawnpore District (Kanpur ).—Northern District of the 

■wnfigura- AUahabad Division, United Provinces, lying between 26° 66' and 
tion, and 2$° 58' N. and between 79° 31' and 80° 34' E., with an area of 

river 

syntem, 2,384 square miles. It is bounded -on the north-east by the Ganges, 
which divides it from the Oudh Districts of Hardoi and Unao . 
on the north-west by Farrukhabad and Etawah ; on the south¬ 
west by the Jumna, which separates it from Jalaun aud Hamir- 
j)ur, and on the south-east by Eatehpur. Cawnpore forms part 
of the Doab, or great alluvial plain between the Ganges and the 
Jumna; and it does not materially differ in its .general features 
from other portions of that vast tract. It consists for the most 
part of a level plateau, only varied by the'courses of the minor 
streams whose waters eventually .swell the great boundary rivers. 
There is a general slope towards the south-west, and all the river 
channels trend in that direction. The Isan cuts off a small 
-angle to the north, joining the Ganges shortly after its entry 
within the limits of Cawnpore; next come the Pandu and Eind 
or Arind, which traverse the central portion of the District 
from end to end; while the Sengar, after a south-westerly course 
through part of -the District, turns south abruptly and falls into 
the Jumna. The banks of both Sengar and Jumna are deeply 
furrowed by extensive ravines, which ramify in every direction 
horn the central gorge. Their wild and desolate appearance 
contrasts strongly with the rich and peaceful aspect of the 
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CTiltivated country above. The Ganges and Jumna are navigable 
throughout their course, but water-borne traffic has decreased. 
Although no lakes of any size exist, there are several jhlU or 
swamps, especially in the northern and central portions, and in. 
the south-west a long drainage line, called the Sonas, gradually 
deepens into a regular watercourse. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiarities. The Botany, 
only extensive jungles are of dhdh (Butea frondoaa). Groves 
of mangoes cover a larger area, and the mahud (Basaia lati- 
folia), jamun (Eugenia jambolana), uim (Melia aeadi'^ 
rachta), and babul (Acacia arabica) are the commonest trees. 

The .District consists entirely of Gaiigetic alluvium, but Zoology. 
Jsankar is found in all parts, and large stretches of country, 
^specially in the Ganges-Pandfl dodb, are covered with saline 
efflorescences. 

• Leopards are found near the confluence of the Rongar and Panna. 
Jumna, ravine-deer along the Jumna, and black buck and 
nUgai in small and decreasing numbers throughout the District. 

Wild pig are common near both the great rivers, and a pack of 
man-eating wolves ranges along the bank of the Ganges. 
Partridges, quail, and hares are common, and goose, duck, teal, 
and other aquatic birds haunt the marshes in the cold weather, 

Pish are plentiful and are freely used as food. 

The climate of Cawnpore is hot and dry. Prom April to Climate 
July westerly winds prevail j the rainy season lasts till the end 
of September or beginning of October, and the cold weathor 
begins in November. The District is, on the whole, well 
drained, and is therefore fairly healthy. 

The average rainfall over a long series of years was 3.3 KainfaH. 
inches, and the fall is evenly distributed throughout tho District. 

Prom time to time there are considerable variations in the fall, 
which greatly affect agricultural conditions. In 1894 the 
rainfall was 69 inches, while in 1897 only 19 inches wore 
received. 

The early history of the District is unusually meagre owing Hlitory. 
to the fact that it contained no towns of importance, and was 
divided between kingdoms or provinces whose capitals wore 
situated beyond its limits. Thus in the reign of Akbar it 
formed part of the aarkars of KANATTff, Kalpi, and Kora, 
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On the fall of tie Mtigial empire the District fell into the 
possession of the Bangash Nawab of FabsXTKHabad and 
remained in his power from 1738 to 1754, when the Marathas 
occupied the lower Doab. After the great battle of Panipat 
the Farrukhabad Nawab again acquired part of the District, 
and gave some help to Shuja-ud-daula in his second attempt 
against the English, which ended in the victory of the latter near 
Jajmau in 1766, The result of that event was the restoration 
to the emperor Shah Alam II of a tract south of the Ganges, 
including part of this District. A few yeajs later the Marathas 
again advanced, and the' emperor joined them. The Oudh 
forces were suooessfid in driving the MarSthas out of the Doab, 
and in 1773 the territory granted to the emperor was restored 
to the Nawab of Oudh. About 1778 a British cantonment was 
founded at Cawnpore, and in 1801 the whole District was ceded 
with other territory. The later history is uneventful till the 
date of the Mntiny of 1857. The events of that terrible 
summer are described in detail in the article on Cawktpobb 
City. The revolt commenced on June 6th, when the native 
troops seized ihe treasury, broke open the jail, and burnt the 
public of&oes. For three weeks the small European garrison 
held out in entrenchments, hastily prepared in the middle of an 
open plain. On June 26th they capittJated on a sworn promise 
of protection, which was broken almost as soon as made. As 
the survivors of the siege were embarking in boats for Allahabad, 
fire was suddenly opened by men in ambush, With hardly an 
exception, the men were shot down on the spot and the women 
were carried off to prison, where they were all cut to pieces 
under the orders of the Nana, at the first sound of Havelock's 
guns outside Cawnpore. General Havelock had fought the 
battles of Aung and the Pandu Nadi on the 16th of July, and 
next day took Cawnpore by storm. The 17th and 18th were 
devoted to the recovery of the city, and the 19th to the 
destruction of Bithur and the Nana’s palaces. Two or three 
unsuccessful attempts to cross into Oudh were hazarded; but no 
actual aivance was made until the arrival of reinforcements 
under General Outram towards the end of August, Lord 
Oyde’s column passed through to the relief of Lucknow on the 
1^ of October, and Colonel Greathed followed a week later. 
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Xu IToveittber the Gwalior mutineers crossed the Jmnna and, 
being joined by a large force of Oudh rebels, attacked Cawnpora 
on the 27th, and obtained possession of the city, which they hold 
till Lord Clyde marched in the next evening. On the 6th of 
December Lord Clyde routed them with great loss, and took all 
their guns. General Walpole then led a column through the 
country towns, restoring order in Akbarpur, Rasfllabad, and 
Derapur. The District was not completely pacified tOl after the 
fall of Kalpi in May, 1858; but that event rendered its reorgan¬ 
ization easy ; and when Firoz Shah fled through it in December, 

1858, his passage caused no disturbancci 

Some interesting bronze arrow-heads and spears have been Arotao* 
found near Bithur. Along the course of the Rind stands a serxes 
of Hindu temples, mostly of small size, but dating from the 6th 
to the 9th centuries. 

There are 6 towns and 1,962 villages m the District. Xxi The 
spite of adverse seasons population is increasing steadily; t*®^**'* 
137^, 1,156,055 i 1881, 1,181,396; 1891, 1,209,005; and 1901, 
1,258,868. Cawnpore contains 8 talmls, AkuaeI’UK, BiJjUAVJK, 
BHOCHTiptm (or Pukhrayan), Cawnpore, DxsRAPtJR, Narwai, (or 
SarhSalempur),SHiVAEAJPtJR, and GHATAMi‘UR,thohciwl(pmrtorB 
of each being at a place of the same name. The only uonsidorablo 
town is Cawnpore, the administrative headquarters of the 
District. Ihe following table gives the chief statistics of popu¬ 
lation in 1901;— 
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Hindus include more than 90 per cent, of the population and 
’•Musalmans 9 per cent. The density of population is generally 
•lower than in the rich Districts further west. In spite of distress 
caused by the famine of 1896-97, population increased between 
■1891 and 1901 at a higher rate than the Provincial average. 
'■More than 99 per cent, of the population speak Western Hindi, 
the prevailing dialect being Kanaujia. 

Castes and The most numerous Hindu castes are: Brahmans 172,000, 
tionsT" ’Chamars (leather-workers and cultivators; 154,000), Ahirs 
(graziers and cultivators; 122,000), Rajputs 96,000, Lodhas 
(cultivators; 47,000), Kurmis (agriculturists; 45,000), and Korls 
^ • (weavers; 51,000). The Boriyas or Baurias, who number 16,000, 

are akin to the Pasis and are not found elsewhere. Among 
Musalmans the chief groups are: Shaikhs 53,000, PathanS 
18,000, and Saiyids 7,000. Agriculture supports 62 per cent, of 
the population, general labour more than 8 per cent., and personal 
services nearly the same proportion. Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
Kurmis are the principal landholders, and Brahmans, AhirS, 
Rajputs, Chamars, Kaohhis, and Kurmis the chief cultivators. 
Christian In 1901 there were 1,466 native Christians, of whom 647 
Missions, ijeioiige,! to the Anglican Communion, 330 were Methodists, 
60 Presbyterians, and 104 Roman Catholics. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel has laboured here since 1833 and 
the American Methodist Mission was opened in 1871. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main agricultural divisions 
in the District. In the southern portion the Jumna and Songar 
have extensive system of ravines with small areas of lowland; 
the upland away from the ravines is mainly loam, but is not 
very fertile and bears some resemblance to the neighbouring 
tract of Bundelkhand south of the Jumna. A striking feature 
-of this tract is the great depth of the water level, the cost of 
irrigation from wells being almost prohibitive. The northern 
half of the District consists mainly of good fertile loam, with 
some heavy rice soil and large usar plains, particularly in 
the north and north-west. Along the Pandu and Rind are 
found stretches of lighter loam with a distinctive rod colour. In 
the extreme north a strip of very light soil or hhw is found 
near the Isan. The Ganges has very little alluvial land, as in 
.most parts- of its course it flows close under the high bank». • - 
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The tenures found are those common in tho United Pro- 

vinces. In the whole District, 4,336 mahcAa are held ea7W.»7»d«ri, K"' 

957 'patt\dm‘i, and 20 bhaiyachwa. Tho chief stotistics of 

in 1903-04 are ffiven below, in-square miles jpfinrlj*! 

«roj». 
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The principal food crops, with tho area under each, were! 
gram (268), jowtr (230), barley (254), and wheat (230). Maijio, 
rice, and b&jra are also important. Of tho economic products, 
cotton covered an area of 82 square miles, sugarcane 12, indigo 
20,. and opium 10. 

Cultivation has not increased daring the last 30 years, nor !8i|irnve« 
is there much room for expansion. Important changes have, 
however, taken place in tho crops sown. Those changes have 
been in the direction of increasing tho area under tho food- ***** * * 
crops of the poorer classes, such as jowar, rice, maiKo, and 
minor products, all of which arc grown in tho kharif or 
autumn. The raM or spring crops, osiieoially mixed wheat 
and barley and mixed gram and peas, have deureasotl in area, 
as have the valuable autumn crops, cotton and sugurcano, 

A substantial increase has, however, boon off'o(stotl in tho area 
double-cropped, and poppy and potatoos, which are valuable 
crops, though covering a small area, arc being more largely 
grown. Canal irrigation has also been oxtonded to two import¬ 
ant tracts in the south-west and north-east of the District, 

A steady demand exists for advances under both tho Land 
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Im{>rovement and the Agriculturists’ Loans Acts* In 10 years 
ending 1901 the total advances were 1*7 lakhs, of which Rs. 76,000 
%ere advanced in 1896-97. In normal years the loans amounfl 
to Es. 3,000 or Es. 4,000. 

The District has no particular breed of cattle, goats or 
sheep, and the best animals are all imported, the MAnANPUR 
fair being the great source of supply* Horse-breeding is not 
carried on in any part of the District, and the ponies ordinarily 
bred are very inferior. 

Cawnpore is largely dependent on canals. In 1903-04, out 
of 534 square miles irrigated canals supplied 362, wells 140, 
and tanks 29. Three main branches of the Lower GAistCEe 
CaI^al supply the District, viz. the Cawnpore branch, the Etawah 
branch, and the Bhognipur branch. The first of these is now 
continued through the east of Cawnpore, under the name of the 
Fatehpur branch. TJnbrioked wells can be made in all parts of 
the District, except in the tract near the Jiimna, and often last 
for many years, with annual repairs and cleaning. Water is 
raised in a leathern bucket by a rope drawn by bullocks. 

The only minerals found in the District are kanJcar or 
nodular and block limestone, and the saline ejffloresoenoes called 
reh* 

Cawkpoee City is the most important manufacturing centre 
in the United Provinces. Cotton-spinning and weaving and 
tanning and the manufacture of leather goods are the chief 
industries carried on there; but iron-work, woollen goods, sugary 
and several other classes of articles are also manufactured. The 
25 largest factories gave employment in 1903 to nearly 17,000 
hands. Outside the city there are few manufactures, and these 
are Confined to the preparation of the articles required for local 
use; 

The trade of the District is largely centa^ed in thclt of 
Cawnpore city, which not only takes the lead in the matter of 
industrial enterprise, but is also the greatest commercial centre 
in upper India. Articles manufactured here are exported to all 
parts of India, and several classes of goods are sent abroad. 
Grain and pulses, oilseeds and sugar, are exported; while raw 
cotton, salt and saltpetre^ metals and pieoegoods are imported 

dist’ribtited to the surrounding Districts* The traflSc is 
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largely carried an thfe TailWay j bat grain and oottoii ««’ ali*** 
brought into Cawnpore by road and by tho Ijowor {Jange* CiMmU 

Cawapore is an important railway Juuotion, 'I ha ohlpsi 
line is the East Indian Railway, which passes amwa tho Dist rict. 
from east to west. Through oomnnuiicatimi with Itomhay is 
Supplied by tihe Indian Midland branch of tho Orcat Iinliati 
Peninsula Railway, while a branch of tho Oudh and Kohilkhaitil 
Railway runs to Lncknow. The Cawupore-Aohhuorft motra- 
gauge line traverses a rich trait in tho Agra Division, and 
is connected with the Bengal and North-Wostorii Hallway. Tho 
District is well supplied with ccinmunioationR and is tho ccnlru 
of a system of metalled roads radiating in all diroiitions with a 
total length of 206 miles, maintained by the Public Worka 
department, 148 miles being repaired at the cost of Provincial 
funds. There are also 708 miles of unmetalleii rowls in charge 
of the District board. Avenues arc kept tip on fiUi niihm, 'llio 
main routes are the Grand trunk road, and tho roads from t'awii- 
pore to Jhansi and Saugor, and to Ilamirpur. 

Cawnpore is not lialilo to such sovoro famino as are the FAminD. 
Districts situated to tho west and south, but coniniiis several 
tracts ill which distress is causotl by drough)., I’lio icrriliie 
famine of 1770 extended to this District, and in 178U-84 ]K' 0 |de 
and cattle died by thousands. Distress was felt In IKtXUUi 
and the famine of 1837 visited Cawnpore with frightful severity. 

Cattle died in horde and whole villages wore depopulated, in 
1860-01 some distress wnvs folt, but tho o,ttonsion of canal irrigii. 
tion has been very offoctivo to prevent famino, and in 
and 1877-78 there was little damage. In 18b()-U7 tiiatress wm 
severely felt in the parts not protected by canals, and was, as 
usual, aggravated by the inrush of starving people from Hundel- 
khand. In February 1837, 130,000 persons wore in reoeipt of 
relief, and more than 4 lakhs was spout on relief works. Large 
advances were made for seed, bullocks, and woUh, and the Distriet 
recovered rapidly. 

The District Offloer is usually assisted by two meiab«ni of Dtitriet 
the Indian Civil Service and by 4 Deputy Collectors recruited in 
India. A tahmMUr resides at the headquarters of each faAsil, 
and two Executive Engineers in charge of divisions of tho Lower 
Ganges Canal are stationed at Cawnpore. 
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There are two District Munsiffs. The Subordinate Judge 
and District Judge have civil jurisdiction throughout the Cawn- 
pore and Fatehpur Districts, and the latter is also Sessions 
Judge for both Districts, but only hears appellate criminal cases 
from the Fatehpur District. The District is not specially notable 
. for the crime of its inhabitants. In 1900 a serious riot attended 
by loss of life took place in the city and extra police were quar¬ 
tered on it for a time. Female infanticide was formerly sus¬ 
pected ; but the last names were removed from the register of 
persons under surveillance in 1903. 

The District was acquired in 1801, and when first formed 
included parts of the present Farrukhabad and Fatehpur Dis¬ 
tricts. The administrator under the Ifawab of Oudh before 
cession had been the celebrated eunuch, Almas All Khan, whose- 
method was that of assessing revenue at the highest figure which 
could be collected. Under British rule short-term settlements 
were made at first, based on the nominal demand under native 
rule. This demand was excessive over a series of years and 
great scandals arose. The native officials were corrupt and the 
European officers ignorant or supine, and estates were brought- 
to sale, and purchased for a song, without their owners knowing 
that they were in arrears. In 1821 a special commission was 
appointed with power to enquire into and set aside such sales. 
The commission set aside 185 auction sales, and a few private 
sales and mortgages. In 1840 the first regular settlement under* 
Eegulation 15 of 1833 was carried out. The revenue demand 
was reduced from 23*2 lakhs to 21*8 lakhs, and this was again 
reduced by Es. 30,000 as the assessment was found too high. 
There were at that time two talukas in the District, which,, 
in accordance with the usual policy, were broken up and settled 
with the village proprietors. The next regular settlement was 
made between 1868 and 1877, in the usual method. Each village 
was divided into blocks of similar qualities of soil, and rates 
were selected for the valuation of these. The result was an 
assessment of 21*6 lakhs. In 1903 a new settlement was com¬ 
menced • but procedure has been simplified, as. the patwaris^ 
records were found to be very reliable, and where the existing 
demand is found to lie between 45 and 55 per cent, of the recorded 
assets, no change is ordinarily being made. Collections on 
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’■account of land’ revenue and total revenue have been, in thou- 
Bands of rupees:— 




1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1908-04. 

' Land revenue 

«•« 

21,49, 

21,56, 

21,82, 

2i.or. 

Total revenue 


89,03, 

88,90, 

88,24, 

40,89, 


While there is only one municipality, Cawnporo, 6 towns Local 
are administered under Act XX of 1856. The District l)oar<l is 
in charge of local affairs beyond the limits of those townB^®'***^. 
and had an income and expenditure of 1'6 lakhs in 1903-04, 
chiefly derived from local rates. The expenditure included 
Es. 60,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

There are 28 police-stations and the District Superintend-Police and 
«nt of Police usually has two Assistants, and a force of 6'^“***“ 
inspectors, 133 subordinate ofixcors, and 621 constables, in addi¬ 
tion to 196 municipal and town police, and 2,882 rural and 
road police. The District jail contained an average daily 
number of 397 inmatos in 1903. 

The District takes a fairly high place as regards thoBiliu** 
literacy of its population, and 4 per cent. (7 males and •4^*'*"’ 
females) could read and write in 1901. This is largely owing 
to the presence of a groat city. The number of public institu¬ 
tions rose from 234 with 7,028 pupils in 1880-81 to 271 with 
.11,177 in 1900-01. In 1903-04 there wore 263 public institu¬ 
tions with 12,680 pupils, of whom 629 were girls, bcBi<loB 266 
private schools with 3,406 pupils, including 131 girls. More 
than 14,000 of the total number of students were in primary 
schools. Three of the public schools were managed by Govern¬ 
ment and 162' by the District and municipal boards. The total 
expenditure was I'l lakhs, of which Ks. 34,000 woro mot from 
subscriptions and other sources, Ks. 44,000 from local funds, 

Es. 21,000 from fees, and Es. 16,000 from Provincial revenues. 

The only college in the District is at Cawnpore city. 

There are 18 hospitals and dispensaries providing aooom- Hoiipit»l« 
•modation for 163 in-patients. In 1903, 107,000 oases ’woro^f^'L^, 
treated, inclu liug 1,600 of in-patients, and 6,400 operations •»»»§. 
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tion. 


■were performed. The total expenditure was Es. 28,000, chieflj 
met from local funds. 

About 33,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903- 
04, representing a proportion of 26 per 1,000 of the population, 
which is rather a low figure. Vaccination is only compulsory 
in the municipality and cantonment. 

(F. N. Wright, Settlement JReport, 1878; District Gazetteer, 
1881 [under revision].) 

Akbarpar Tahnil.—Central tahs’i'l of Cawnpore District^ 
United Provinces, conterminous with the ‘pa/rganct of the same 
name, and lying between 26° 15' and 26° 33' N. and 79° 61' 
and 80° 11' E., with an area of 245 square miles. Population 
increased from 102,266 in 1891 to 107,729 in lOOl. There 
are 199 villages and one town only, Akbarpur, the tahsU 
headquarters, population 4,734. The demand for land revonuo 
in 1903-04 was Es. 2,16,000 and for cesses Rs, 86,000. The 
density of population, 440 to the square mile, is below the 
District average. Three rivers flow through the tahsU and 
deter m ine its physical features. The Rind crosses the north 
«nd forms part of the eastern boundary. On its banks the 
soil is reddish and very fertile. The Non rises in a swamp 
and drains the central belt of loam, the fertility of which is 
diminished by barren nsar and dhak jungle. The soil then 
deteriorates as the ravines of the Songar, which marks the 
southern boundary, are approached. Irrigation is supplied by 
the Etawah branch of the Lower Ganges Canal* In 1903-04, 
131 square miles were cultivated, of which 66 were irrigated, 
oansls supplying two-thirds and weUs most of the remainder. 

Bilhattr Tahsil.—Northern tahsU of Cawnpore District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the 
mune name, and lying between 26° 31' tmd 26° 68' N. and 
78° 40' and 80° 8' E., with an area of 346 square miles. 
Population fell from 1^,593 in 1891 to 166,261 in 1001. 
There are 245 viEages and one town only, Bilhaus, the tahtU 
headquarters j population 6,143. The demand for laud revenue 
in 1903-04 was Es. 8,00,000 and for cesses Es. 48,000, The 
tbensity of population, 453 to the square mile, is below the 
Dklriot average. The Ganges forms the north-eastern bound¬ 
ary, astwi the tahiXl h crossed by the Isan and Panda, 
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nrliile the Kind flows along the southern side. Neaar the Isan 
the soil is light and sandy, but it improves near the PSndS, and 
a fertile red soil is found along tho Rind. Many swamps lie in 
the centre of the tahsU and aro used for irrigating about 10 
square miles in ordinary years. In 1903-04, 163 square milesi 
were cultivated, of which 70 wore irrigated. Ihe Cawnpore 
branch of the Lower Ganges Canal is the most important source 
of irrigation, but wells supply nearly as largo an area. 

Bhognlpur Tahsil (or PwJehrciyan). —South-western taksU 
of Cawnpore District, United Provinces, coaiterminous with ther 
pargana, of tho same name, and lying between 26° B' and 26* 
25' N. and 79° 31' and 80° 2' B-, with an area of 868 square 
miles. Population increased from 120,806 in 1891 to 141,340 
in 1901. There are 808 villages and only one town, Mui^nagar, 
population 1,575. Tho demand for land revenue in 1903-04 
was Rs. 2,68,000 and for cesses Rs. 43,000. Tho density of 
population, 384 to tho square mile, is considoraldy below tho 
District average. On tho south flows tho Jumna, while tho 
Songar forms part of tho northorti boundary and then turns 
abruptly south to moot tho Jumna. Both rivers aro fringed by 
deep ravines, and the soils rosomblo those found in BhNDKi,- 
KirANi>, Water is only found at an immense depth, and irriga¬ 
tion is supplied almost entirely by the Bhognipur branch of tho 
Lower Ganges CanaL In 1903-04, 225 square miles were culti« 
vated, of which 67 wore irrigated. 

Cawnpore Tahsil.—Ileodquartors tahaU of Cawnpore Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the 
same namo, and formerly known as Jajmau. It lies along the 
Gauges, between 26° 15' and 26° 4l' N. and 80° 2' and 80° 26' 
E., with an area of 283 square miles. Population increased 
from 324,628 in 1891 to 338,507 in 1901. There are 221 
villages and two towns, Cawnpoki?., tho District and taKM 
headquarters, population 197,170, and BminK (7,173). Tho 
demand for land rovonuo in 1003-04 was Rs. 2,5G;000 and for 
cossos Rs. 41,000. Tho density of population, 1,1 to the 
square milo, is more than double tho District average, owing 
to tho prosouco of tho city. Tho PandQ and Rind are the 
chief rivers besides tho Ganges. There is a high cliff of barren 
soil along tho Ganges, pierced by ravines; but south of this the 
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^oil impraves and is a fertile loam, which gradually assumes, 
a reddish colour south of the Pandu. In 1903-04, 141 square 
miles were cultivated, of which 60 were irrigated. The Cawn- 
pore and Patehpur branches of the Lower Ganges Canal supply 
about two-fifths of the irrigated area and wells most of the 
remainder. 

Berapni'.— Tahnl of Cawnpore District, United Provinces, 
conterminous with the ipo/rgana of the same name, and lying 
between 26° 20' and 26° 37' K and 79° 38' and 79° 66' E., 
with an area of 308 square miles. Population increased from 
i40,008 in 1891 to 149,693 in 1901. There are 276 villages, 
but no town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was 
its. 2,97,000 and for cesses Rs. 48,000. The density of popu¬ 
lation, 486 to the square mile, is below the District average. 
On the north Derapur is bounded by the Rind, while the Sengar 
flows near the southern boundary. The northern portion is 
fertile, but the land on both banks of the Sengar is furrowed 
by deep ravines. In 1903-04,186 square miles wore cultivated, 
of which 78 were irrigated. The Etawah branch of the Lower 
Ganges Canal supplies the area north of the Sengar, and the 
Bhogni]^r branch part of the area south of that river. Wells' 
supply one-third of the irrigated area, and canals most of the 
remainder. 

Rarwal.—Eastern tahsU of Cawnpore District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
and formerly called Sarh Salempur. It lies south-west of the 
G^ges, between 26° 8' and 26° 26' N. and 80° 14' and 80° 
34' E., with an area 6f 218 square miles. Population fell from 
98,784 in 1891 to 92,860 in 1901, the decrease being greater than 
in any tahtnl in the District. There are 170 villages and only 
one town, Narwal, the tahsU headquarters, population 2,214. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 2,20,000 and 
for cesses Rs. 36,000. The density of population, 426 to the 
square mile, is below the District average. From the banks of 
the Ganges rises a high cliff of poor soil; but the land is more 
fertile in the centre of the tahail, which is drained by the Pandil, 
and in the south, where the Rind flows through a well-cultivated 
area. In 1903-04,116 square miles were cultivated, of which 45 
were irrigated, Wells supply two-thirds of the irrigated area, 
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and the CawnpQre and Fatehpur branches of the Lower Ganges 
Canal most of the remainder. 

Shiivarajpnr .—TaJml of Cawnpore District, United Prov¬ 
inces, conterminous with the fargam, of the same name, and 
lying along the Ganges between 26° 31' and 26° 46' N. and 79° 
56' and 80' 12' E., with an area of 276 square miles. Population 
increased very slightly, from 147,823 in 1891 to 147,910 in 1901. 
There are 311 villages and no town. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Ks. 2,76,000 and for cesses Es, 44,000. 
The density of population, 636 to the square mile, is above the 
District average. Along the Ganges lies a high ridge of hard 
barren or sandy soil. A small river, called the Non, drains a 
fertile tract south of this area, and the rest of the tahs'A is com¬ 
posed of rich loam through which the Pandu flows. In the west 
of the tahst’H extensive swamps and clay land are found, where 
rice is grown. In 1903-04,145 square miles were cultivated, of 
which 80 wore irrigated. The Cawnpore branch of the Lower 
Ganges Canal supplies more than two-thirds of the irrigated area. 

Ghiitaiiapur. —Southern tahsV> of Cawnpore District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
and lying along the Jumna, between 26° 66' and 26° 19'. N. and 
79° 58' and 80° 21' E., with an area of 341 square miles. Popu¬ 
lation increased from 117,797 in 1891 to 124,662 in 1901. There 
are 233 villages and no town. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-04 was Rs. 2,76,000 and for cesses Es. 44,000. The 
density of population, 366 to the square mile, is the lowest in 
the District. The tahsU is divided into two portions by the 
small stream called Non, The northern half is a tract of fertile 
loam, while the southern is occupied by soils resembling those 
found in Bui!n)Kt,KHANn, and is much cut up in parts by wild 
and bare ravines. In 1903-04, 216 square miles were cultivated, 
of which 62 were irrigated. The Bhognipur branch of the 
Lower Gauges Canal supplies five-sixths of the irrigated 
area. 

fiilhaur Town. —Headquarters of tahsnl of same name, 
Cawnpore District, United Provinces, situated in 26° 60' N. 
and 80° 4' E., on the Grand trunk road, and on the Cawnpore- 
Aohhnora Railway j population 6,143 (1901). The town contains 
a tathsU% and dispensary, and is administered under Act XX of 
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1856, witii an annual inoome and expenditure of about R«r 1,100. 
The tahsiU school contains about 100 scholars. 

Bithtir. —^Town in tukaH and District Cawnpore, United 
Provinces, situated in 26*’ 37* N. and 80® 16* E., near the 
Ganges, and on a branch line of the Cawnpore-Aohhnera Rail¬ 
way, population 7,173 (1901). The Hindus believe that Brahma 
eelebrated the completion of the creation of the world by a 
horse sacrifice at this place. A great bathing fair takes place 
annually in SiTovember at the BrahmJlvarta gh&t. Early in the 
19th century the civil headquarters of the Distriet we*» for a 
tojo at Bithflr. BS’Sl Rao, ^e last of the Peshwas, was banxshed 
to Biihur and had extensive palaces in the town. His adopted 
son, Duadu Pant, better known as the NSna Sfihib, was the 
instigator of the massacre at Cawkpoee in 1857. The town 
was captured by Havelock's forces on the 19th July, when 
the palaces were utterly destroyed j but the Nana succeeded in 
making good his escape. In the neighbourhood of Bithfir some 
pre-historio bronze arrow-heads and hatchets have been found. 
The town is administered under. Act XX of 1856, with an 
annual iaoom# and expenditure of about Rs. 2,000. There 
is a pcimary school with 70 pupils. 

Cawnpore City.—-Administrative headquarters of the Cawnr 
pore District, United Provinces, lying on the right bank of the 
river Ganges, 120 miles above its junction with the Junma at 
Allahabad, in 26° 28* N, and 80° 21* E.; distance by rail to 
Howrah 684 miles and to Bombay 839 miles. The city is 
the third lai^est in the United Provinces and is increasing 
eapidly. Population'. 187IB, 122,770; 1881, 151,444; 1891, 
188,714; and 1901, 197,170, including cantonments (24,4^). 
In the eighteenth century it was a mere village known as 
Xaaihaiyapur or Kanhpur, of which the present name is a 
gorrupted spelling. Following the British victories in 17C4-66 
at Buxaar and at Jajmau, west of Kom, a treaty was made at 
Fyzahad in 1773 with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula, 
who allowed the British to occupy two stations in his territories 
with troops. The places first selected were Fatehgarfi and a site 
in the Hardol District; but in 1778 the troops were moved from 
^ latter place to Cawnpore, and in 1801 the District with 
atiisrs.was. ceded by the Nawab, Like (kdeutta, the city, which 
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is now the most important trade centre in upper India, owes 
everything to British influence. The population in 1901 included 
144,123 Hindus, 47,949 Musalmans, and about 4,000 Christians, 
of whom nearly 3,000 were Europeans or Eurasians. The civil 
lines and cantonments stretch for several miles along the river 
bank, and separate the native city from it. The latter is of 
mean appearance and consists of a maze of narrow winding 
streets. 

In 1857 Cawnpore was the scene of several of the most Tho 
terrible episodes of the Mutiny. The native garrison included 
a company of artillery, a regiment of cavalry, and three of 
infantry, while there were only 200 British troops. Inflam¬ 
matory rumours had already spread before the outbreak at 
Meerut on May 9th, and the news of that disturbance increased 
them. On the 20th General Wheeler telegraphed to Lucknow for 
reinforcements 5 but Sir Henry Lawrence could only spare 60 
men. The General then appealed to Dundu Pant, adopted son of 
the last Peshwa, who was living at Bithur 12 miles away 
and who had a grievance against the British Government owing 
to Lord Dalhousio’s refusal to recognise his succession to the late 
Peshwa’s title. Dundu Pant, more familarly known as the 
Nana Sahib, brought in 300 horse and foot and two guns. 
Before the end of May an entrenchment was prepared consisting 
of a shallow trench and miserable parapet four or five feet high, 
surrounding two long single-storeyed barracks, the whole 
enclosure* being but 200 yards square. On June 2nd the 60 
men who had come from Lucknow wore sent back with 50 
more of the Cawnpore garrison. During the night of Juno 4th 
tho outbreak began with the departure of the cavalry regiment 
followed by the 1st Iixfantry, and the next day the other two 
regiments followed. In no case were the Europeans officers 
injured, and a few men of all the regiments, mostly native 
officers, joined the English in their entrenchments. The sepoys^ 
after plundering the treasury and houses in the civil station and 
opening tho jail, had started for Delhi; but on tho Gth the Nana, 
who had thrown off his too successful pretence of friendship, 
persuaded them to return. The European entrenchment con¬ 
tained between 750 and 1,000 persons, of whom 400 wore men 


* A Memorial Church now stands near tho site of tho ontronchmont. 
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able to bear arms. On the 7th the besiegers, who were subse¬ 
quently reinforced and had as many as 12 guns, opened their 
attack in earnest; but in ^pite of three general assaults on June 
12th, 18th, and 23rd, the failing stores and difficulty in obtaining 
water, the defenders still held out. The Nana then decided to 
have recourse to stratagem. He promised that our forces should 
be allowed to march out with arms, that carriages should be 
provided for those who could not march and for the women 
and children, and that boats properly victualled should be ready 
at the Sati Chanra to convey everybody to Allahab§d. On 
the other hand the entrenchments, treasure, and artillery were 
to be given up. Early on June 26th the evacuation began. 
Though every detail of the coming massacre had been carefully 
prepared and the fatal ffhcif was surrounded by armed men and 
guns, the mutineers could not restrain themselves, and victims 
began to fall before they had entered the ambuscade. The 
majority were, however, allowed to embark, when a bugle 
sounded just as the boats were ready to start. For twenty 
minutes grape and bullets hailed on the Boats, and then only 
did the enemy venture to come to close quarters. Every man 
caught was kiUed, and the women and children w’ero taken to 
the Savada Kothi, where their number were shortly increased 
by the inmates of a boat which had got away, but was subse¬ 
quently captured. In the meantime Havelock had boon advanc¬ 
ing up the Grand trunk road, and he defeated the Nana’s 
brother and entered the Cawnpore Distinct on July 15th. The 
same night five men armed with swords entered the Bibighar, 
to which the women and children had been removed, and 
hacked and slashed till aU were loft for dead. Next morning 
the bodies of the dead and a few children who had survived 
were thrown into a well in the compound. Tho woU is now 
surrounded by a stone screen, and over it is a pedestal on which 
stands a marble figure of an angel by Maroohotti. A largo 
area round it was enclosed at the expense of tho town, and 
is called the Memorial Garden. Cawnpore was occupied by 
Havelock on July 17th, and was held till tho end of November, 
when tho Gwalior Contingent got possession of it for ten days. 
It was recovered on December 6th by Sir Colin C)ami)boll 
on his return from Lucknow. Since the Mutiny tho most 
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eerioxis' event has been, the riot of April, 1900. Two or three 
cases of plague had happened, and several patients had been 
segregated. A mob of the lowest classes of the people, led 
by ringleaders of better circumstances, attacked the plague 
huts and murdered six policemen and a tahsV, cha’praai. There 
is reason to believe that some of these were thrown alive 
into the burning thatch. The rioters then proceeded to the 
parade-ground and were dispersed by troops who fired on them. 

Seven of the ringleaders were hanged and a punitive force of 
police was quartered in the city for a year. 

Cawnpore has been a municipality since 1861. During the Munici. 
ten years 1892—1901 the average income was 5'6 lakhs and 
the average expenditure 5*5 lakhs; but the income includes loans 
from Government, amounting to 14J lakhs in the decade. 
Owing to' its position as a trading centre, octroi was not 
levied here for many years, the chief receipts being derived 
from a license tax on trades and professions, and from the rents 
of osoheated lands within the municipality, which are under the 
management of the municipal board. In 1892 octroi was intro¬ 
duced, but two years later it was replaced by a terminal tax 
On both imports and exports, which now i>roduces about half 
of the total municipal receipts. In 1903-04, out of a total 
income of 5’3 lakhs (excluding a loan of 10 lakhs), the principal 
receipts were, terminal tax, 1*9 lakhs, tax on professions and 
trades, Rs. 60,000, house tax, Rs. 59,000, and rents, Rs, 36,000. 

The expenditure of 11'3 lakhs included general administration, 

Rs. 19,000, collection of taxes, Rs, 22,000, public works, 

Rs. 91,000, conservancy, 14 lakhs, repayment of loans wth 
interest, 3'9 lakhs, besides capital expenditure of 2"3 lakhs and 
plague charges Rs. 17,000. 

A system of water-works was completed in 1894 at a cost of 
14J lakhb, and the annual charges for maintenance amount 
to about Rs. 68,000, while the income from sale of water is 
Es. 27,000. The works supply the whole town with potable 
water drawn from the Ganges and filtered before distribu¬ 
tion ; sta'ndposts are situated in all parts for public use, and tho 
daily supply amounts to about 10 gallons per head, about one- 
seventh being taken by a few of the largest mills. A drainage 
scheme, which was much needed, is now being carried out, and 
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the house tax was specially imposed to meet the extra charges 
that will be necessary. The main sewers are complete, and the 
branches are nearly finished. The initial cost of the scheme 
was for the first time in the United Provinces met from a loan 
raised in the open market. Refuse is removed from the city by 
a steam tramway, the only one of its bind in the Provinces, and 
incinerators have been erected to consume it. An electric 
tramway has been sanctioned to run for about 4 miles through 
the town. The average receipts of the cantonment fund in the 
10 years ending 1901 were Rs. 50,000 and the oxi)onditure 
Rs. 48,000. In 1903-04 the income and expenditure wore 
Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 68,000 respectively. • The ordinary garrison 
in the cantonment consists of British infantry and artillery, and 
native infantry and cavalry. 

While Oawnpore first became of importance as a military 
cantonment, its subsequent growth has been the result of alter¬ 
ations in trade routes dating from its connection by rail with 
Calcutta in 1863. When the demand for cotton arose during 
the American War, it was easiest to send it from Bundolkhand to 
the railway at Oawnpore. The strain on Cawnporo was difficult 
to meet. Lands covered with the mud huts of camp-followora 
were hastily taken up by the authorities. Commissariat olophauts 
were brought out to push down the frail erections in order to 
clear space for the storage of the bales of cotton, which, piled up 
level with the roofs, had been blocking every lane in the oily. 
At the same time the ordinary country ptoduce of the Doab and 
of Oudh began to pour in here instead of passing by along tho 
river. The trade which thus had its origin in the alignment of a 
railway has been immensely increased by the later development 
of the railway system of upper India, In addition to the East 
Indian Railway, the Oudh and Rohilkhand and tho Indian 
Midland broad-gauge systems pass through Ca\niporo, provid¬ 
ing through communication with the northern part of tho Pro¬ 
vinces and with Bombay, while the narrow-gaugo linos traversing 
Rajputana and Central India on the west, and tho Districts 
north of the Gogra and Bihar and Bttngal on tho oast, moot 
here. A net-work of sidings also connects those linos with the 
leading factories in the place. In tho last ton years imports have 
increased by about 2,000,000 maunds and exports by 3,000,000, 
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Or by 30 to 40 por cent, in each case. Cawnpore, however, is 
not only a collecting and distributing centre for raw products, 
such as cotton, food grains, oilseeds, salt, saltpetre, sugar, and 
foreign manufactured goods; it has also become a great manu¬ 
facturing town. In 1869 the Elgin Cotton Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Mills were founded by a company and subsequently purchased 
by a private individual. Since then three other mills have been 
opened by companies: the Muir Mills in 1875, the Cotton Mills, 
Limited, in 1882, and the Victoria Mills in 1887. The nominal 
capital in 1903-04 was its. 67,00,000, excluding the Elgin Mills, 
and there were 3,216 looms and 242,616 spindles at work, employ¬ 
ing 6,396 persons daily. The next industry to be organized in 
factories was tanning, and it has now become of even greater 
importance than cotton. In upper India tanning is the tradi¬ 
tional occupation of Chamars, who are also day-labourers and 
formed a large proportion of the early population of the town. 
A Government Harness and Saddlery Factory—opened on a 
small scale soon after the Elgin Mills commenced operations— 
now employs 2,000 to 2,600 hands, and turns out goods valued 
at 30 lakhs annually. A still larger concorn is the Army Boot 
and Equipment Factory, owned by a private firm and employ¬ 
ing over 3,000 persons daily. In 1903 the throe largo taunorios 
inspected under the Factory Act employed 4,915 persons daily, 
and including small native works it was estimated that the 
capital involved exceeded 46 lakhs and about 10,000 hands were 
employed. Military requirements have boon furnished not only 
throughout India, but to troops sent from England to Egypt, 
China, and South Africa, while the boots and shoes manufactured 
hero are also sold in the Straits Settlements and in South Africa. 
The chief tanning material is the bark of the hahuL tree which is 
found all over the Doab. A woollen mill was opened in 1876, 
which has developed from a small blanket manufactory into a 
large concern with a capital of 20 lakhs, employing 1,500 hands 
and using 300 looms and 13,100 spindles, while the outturn 
eousists of every class of woollen goods, valued at 17 lakhs. 
The other factories in Cawnpore include a sugar mill where rum 
is also manufactured, a jute miU, 7 cotton gins and presses, a 
tent factory, two flour mills, a brush and cabinet-making 
factory, two iron foundries, a tape factory, and chemical works. 
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There is a small, but increasing, native industry in cheap 
cutlery. The total capital sunk in manufacturing enterprise is 
estimated at one million sterling, and more than half the inhabit¬ 
ants of the city are directly dependent on it. It must bo 
pointed out that the manufactures of cotton, vrool, leather, flour, 
and sugar, referred to above, were all assisted materially in the 
first place by Government contracts for army purposes ; but 
although their establishment without such aid would have been 
difficult, they could now, almost without exception, be main¬ 
tained independently of the official market. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commoreo was founded at 
Cawnporein 1889, and now represents practically every European 
commercial firm and manufacturing coi\cern of consoquenco in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, The Association takes 
as its object the general welfare and interests of trade and 
commerce, and has supplied a want which would otherwise havo 
been greatly felt. It has now been decided to move the Allah¬ 
abad Currency Office to Cawnpore. 

The principal educational institution is Christ Church 
College, maintained by the Society for the Propagation of tho 
Gospel Mission. It was founded as a High Schocl in 1860 and 
affiliated to the Calcutta University in 18G6. It is now affiliated 
to Allahabad and was raised to the first grade in 1896. In 1904 
the number on the rolls was 106. Tho same Mission also 
manages an industrial school, which includes a carpenter’s 
shop and brass foundry. The municipality maintains 10 schools 
and aids 12 others, with a total attendance of 1,046. A large 
experimental farm, with an agricultural school at whioh Jfcdwun- 
ffos are trained, is situated in the old civil lines, north of tho 
city. There are 24 printing presses and three weekly and four 
monthly newspapers, none of which is of much imjiortanoo. 

(Valuable information on the trade of Cawnpore has boon 
obtained from a note by the late Mr. W. B. Wishart, Secretary 
to the Chamber of Commerce.) 

Makanpur.— A small village in Bilhmr fahsU, Cawnpore 
District, United Provinces, situated in 26® 28' N. and 80® 21' , 
E., 40 miles north-west of Cawnpore. The shrine of a colo- 
brated Musalman, named Shah Madar, who had originally boon 
a Jew, attracts a large number of pilgrims annually, both 
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Masalmans and Hindus, the latter regarding the saint as an 
incarnation of tho god’ Lakshman. In addition to the religious 
attractions of the fair, a large cattle market is hol<l, at which 
15,000 to 20,000 animals of all kinds are offered for sale. 

ratehnur District.—A District in tho Allahrdiad Division, Bo«n- 
United Provinces, lying between 25® 26' and 26° 16' N. and eonfl|{ur*« 
80° 14' and 81° 20' E., with an area of 1,618 square miles. It 
is hounded on the north by tho Ganges, dividing it from tho sysio^- 
Eae Bareli District in Oudh; on tho west by Cawnpore j on tho 
south by tho Jumna, separating it from HamTrpur and Banda 
Districts j and on tho oast by Allahabad. Tho District of Eatioh- 
pur forms a portion of tho Doad, or groat alluvial tract botwoon 
the Ganges and the Jumna, and its main features do not differ 
from those common to tho whole area enclosed by tho two 
great rivers of upper India, It consists for tho most part 
of a highly cultivated and fairly well wooded plain, A ridge 
of slightly higher land, forming tho watershed of tho District, 
runs through it from oast to west, at an average distance of 3 
to 5 miles from tho Ganges. In tho extreme west of tho District 
are three small rivers; tho Paudii, which flows northward into 
the Ganges; tho Bind and tho Hon, which swell tho w'ators of its 
groat confluent. Tho tract enclosed botwoon tho Jumna and tho 
two last-named streams is one tangled mass of ravines whoso 
scenery is wild and desolate. Shallow lakes (jhlla) are common 
in the midland ]>ortion of tho District, which is badly drained, 
but they ordinarily dry up by January or Fobnmry. As a 
whole, tho westorn region is tho most cut up by ravines and 
covered with huJml jungle, tho central tract is more generally 
cultivated, though intorsjwrsod widi frequent patiihos of barren 
isar, and tho eastern part, near the Allahabad border, is one 
unbroken stretch of smiling and prosperous tillage. 

The District is well supplied with cultivated trees, in parti- Botany, 
cular the mango in tho west and tho mahuii in tho oast. Groves 
are especially numerous in the south-east. Slmham, ■nim, sins, 
jplpal, and imU are Common along roadsides and near tho villago 
*itos, while tho bahSi, her, and dhdJe flourish in the ravines and 
on waste land. 

The soil consists entirely of Gangotio alluvium, in which 
Jeanhar is the chiof mineral product. 
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Leopards are occasionally found in the ravines along tho’ 
Jtunna and Kind, and wolves abound in tho same tracts. Wild 
pigs and jackals are common ovei'ywhore, and tho nUycii and 
antelope are seen in places. Tho ravino-cleer is found whorover 
there is broken ground, and often whoro the country is roll¬ 
ing or undulating. Wild fowl of all kinds aro very abundant, 
and geese, dnok, and teal swarm in the numerous jhUs in 
the cold weather. Alligators, porpoises, and fish of various 
kinds are common in tho largo rivers. . 

The climate of Fatehpur is that of an ordinary Dodb 
District; but from its easterly position tho west winds do 
not reach it with such force in the hot weather as they display 
in Agra and the western Districts. Tho surface is aomowbat 
marshy, and the numerous jKils render the atmosphere damp. 
It is, however, not unhealthy. 

The average rainfall over tho whole District is 34 inuhos 
and variations in different parts aro small. The amount received 
from year to year, howovor, fluctuates oonaidorahly. Thus in 
1894 the fall was 71 inches, while in 1880 it was less than 17 
ipchee. 

^4.ocordiug to tradition the Eajils of Argal held a large 
part of the District as tributaries of the Kanauj kingdom 
before the Musalman conquest, and Jai Chand, tho lost king 
of Kanauj, is said to have deposited his treasure in tho District 
before his final defeat in 1104, Nothing definite is known 
of tho history of %e pisfejg^ tmdei! the early Muhamma«latt 
period, when it fqrpi^. psfft of i^e province of Kora, and in 
tbo 15th century was thus inclnded in the short-lived kiogdom 
of Jaunpur. The Argal Rajas supported Sher Shah against 
Humayfin, and wore finally crushed on the restoration of 
Mughal power. Under Akbar the western half of tho District 
was part of the sqrhar of Kora, while tho eastern half was 
included in Kara. The District haa twice Ijoen the somia of 
fierce battles in which the fate of the Mughal empire was at 
stake. In 1659 Aurangzeb met Shuj8 between Kora and Kham- 
juh8, and the battle which resulted was one of tho blondieib ,«ve® • 
fought in India, Shuja being defeated and his army. ditpersQd., 
In :W12, Farrnkh Siyar wa.s opposed near the aama place by 
his cousin, Azz-ud-din, son eff JahSadar, who had seized tho ■ 
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throne. During the slow decline of the Delhi dynasty Fatoh* 
pur was entrusted to the governor of Oudh; but in 1736 it >vas 
overrun by the Marathfis, on the invitation of a disaffected 
landholder of Kora, The Marathaa retained possession of the 
District until 1750, when it was wrested from them by the 
Pathans of Fatehgarh. Three years later Safdar Jang, the 
practically independent WaiKir of Oudh, roconquorod the country 
for his own benefit. In 1759 the Wazir throw off his nominal 
allegiance to Delhi and was acknowledged by the British as a 
sovereign prince in 1765. By the treaty of that year Patehpur 
was handed over to the titular emperor, Shah Alam ; but 
when in 1774 the emperor throw himself into the hands of 
the Marathas, his eastern territories wore considered to have 
escheated, and the British sold thorn for 50 lakhs of rupees to the 
Nawab Wazir. As tho Oudh government was in a chronic stale 
of arrears with regard to tho payment of its stipulated tribute, 
a new arrangement was effected in 1801, by which the Nawab 
ceded Allahabad and Kora to tho English, in lieu of all emt- 
standing claims. No event of interest occurred after the intro¬ 
duction of British rule, until tho Mutiny of 1857. On tho 6th 
of Juno nows of tho Cawnporo outbreak arrivoil at tho station. 
On the 8th, a treasure guard returning from Allahabad proved 
mutinous; and next day tho mob rose, burnt tho housos, and 
plundered all tho property of tho European residents. Tho civil 
officers os japed to Banda, except tho Judge, who was murdered. 
On the 28th of Juno, fourteen fugitives from Cawnpor© landed 
at Shivarajpur in this District, and were all killed but four, 
who escaped by swimming to tho Oudh shore, Tho District 
romaiiiod in tho hands of rebels throughout tho month; but on 
tho 30th Colonel Neill sent off Major Bonaud's column from 
Allahabad to Cawnporo. On tho 11th of July General Have- 
lock^s force joined Konaud^s at Khaga, and next day they 
defeated the rebels at Bilanda. They then attacked and shelled 
Fatehpur, drove out the rebels, and took possession of the place* 
On the 16th Havelock advanced to Aung and drove tho enemy 
back on the Pandu Nadi, There a second battle was fought the 
same day, and the insurgents were driven out of the District in 
full flight on Cawnpore. We could not, however, retain posses¬ 
sion of the District except just along the Grand trunk road; 
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■and order was not finally re-ostablxshod till after tho fall of 
Lucknow and tho return of Lord Clyde’s army to Cawnyoro, 
when tho Gwalior mutineers were finally driven off. 

' Attempts have been made to identify sovoral placos in tho 
District with sites visited by tho Chinese pilgrims; but no 
'excavations have boon carried out, and tho identifications are 
uncertain. The Hindu remains are generally fragmontary and 
even the later Muhammadan bxiildings at KobA and KllAJUIlA 
are few, and not of striking merit. 

Fatehpxxr contains 5 towns and 1,403 villages. Population 
is increasing, but received a check owiixg to tho vicissitudes of 
tho seasons betxvoen 1891 and 1901, when tho District suffered 
both from floods and from drought: 18f'3, CG3,H77; 
683,745; 1891, 699,157; 1901, 680,391. There are 4 tahalk, 
Patbhpto, Khajitha, GxtAziPUR, and KriAOA, each named 
after tho place at xvhioh its headquarters are situated. Patkii- 
3PUR, the onl;^ municipality and tho headquarters of tho District, 
is the most considorablo toxvn. The following table givos tho 
chief statistics of population in 1901:— 
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1 
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171,698 
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0,863 

Kliajuha 


604 

3 

386 

199,223 
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— 3*7 

8,302 

Gha^xpur 

M. 
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151 

91,222 

829 


3,840 

EhSga 

»*» 

481 

1 

493 

224,348 

466 

— *1 

0,?S1 

District total 


1,618 

5 

1,403 

686,891 

424 

1 

-1‘8 

26,436 


About 88 per cent, of tho population are Hindus and less thaix 
12 per Oent. Musahnaixs. The District is less thickly populated 
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the Districts of the Doab further west. Eastern Hindi is 
spoken by 83 per cent- of the population and Wostorn Hindi 
by about 17 per cent. 

The most numerous of the Hindu castes are: Chamars 
(leather-workers and cultivators; 63,000), Brahmans, 68,000, ocenp#- 
Ahirs (graziers and cultivators; 67,000), Eajputs, 42,000, Kurmis *'‘“’**‘ 
(agriculturists; 42,000), Ihisis (toddy-drawers and labourers; 

32,000), and Lodhas (cultivators; 30,000). Among Musalmaiis 
the largest divisions are: Shaikhs, 26,000, Pathans, 16,000, and 
Behnfis (oottons-oardors; 6,000). The agricultural population 
includes 70 per cent, of tho total, while nearly 7 per cont. 
are supported by general labour. Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
Kilyasths are tho principal landholders, while' Rajputs, Brah¬ 
mans, Lodhas, Kurmis, and KEchhis are the chief cultivating 
castes. 

In 1901 there were 113 native Christians, of whom 84 Oliri«ti#a 
were Presbyterians. Tho American Presbyterian Mission has **‘*'*''*“'' 
been established hero since 1853. 

Three natural divisions exist in tho District. Bordering Goneral 
on the Ganges is a long narrow tract of alluvial soil separated tS «ob- 
from tho watershed by a belt of sandy land. South of tho^****”**' 
watershed, which is marked by a distinct ridge, lies the fertile 
central area which extends over more than half of the District. 

Tho prevailing soil is a good loam, with clay in tho depressions, 
and many jJiils near which rice is sown. After a series of 
wot years portions of this tract become waterlogged, owing to 
defective drainage. Tho most southei-n portion of tho District, 
bordering on the Jumna and forming from one-fourth to one- 
fifth of the total area, resembles tho tract of BotbuIjKIIand 
immediately across the Jumna. A dark heavy soil named kabar, 
which is unworkable when very dry or very wot, and a lighter 
and less fertile soil called parwa predominate. Ravines are 
extensive and tend to increase, while the spring level is extremely 
low. On the edge of the Jumna is found a little rich alluvial 
soil. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found. Chief 
Zammdwi mahals number 3,197, and their predominance istf^l”^* 
due to the largo number of sales of villages during the early 
period of British rule, when the cultivating communities lost P*'“**P^ 
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their rights; 1,163 mahals are held patMdari and 46 hhaiya-* 
ehara. The main statistics of cultivation in 1903-04 are shown 
below in square miles:— 
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Oiiltiva- 

tod. 
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Culttttablo 
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64 
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... 
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112 
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Total 


1.618 

881 

826 

206 


The commonest food crop is a mixture of gram and barley. 
The areas under the chief crops in 1903-04 were gram 222, bar-loy 
161, jowar 147, wheat 123, rice 94, cotton 34, and opium 13. 

The area under cultivation has decreased slightly within the 
last 30 years, hut owing to an increase in the area bearing 
two crops in a year the gross area cultivated in each of the main 
harvests has risen, especially in the case of the kharlf or autumn 
crop. The increase is found in the cheaper food crops and the 
area under the more valuable products, especially cotton and 
sugarcane, has decreased. On the other hand poppy is more 
largely grown than formerly. In adverse seasons loans aro 
freely taien under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 
Loans Acts. The advances amounted to 2'9 lakhs between 1891 
and 1900; but 1'5 lakhs were lent in a single year 1896-97, 
With the return of more favourable seasons advances have 
been smaller. 

In the greater part of the District the cattle are of the 
ordinary coarse variety found in the Doab generally. Near 
the Rind and Jumna a smaller and more hardy breed is found 
resembling the cattle of Bundelkh'and. Nothing has been done 
to improve the breeds, and there is practically no horse-breeding. 
The Patehpur sheep are, however, well known and are exported 
in considerable numbers to the surrounding Districts. 
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In 1903-04, 325 square miles were irrigated, including 130 irrfga- 
square miles from wells, 93 from tanks, and 99 from Government 
canals. Wells are the only source of irrigation in the north of 
the District, and both masonry and unbricked wells are common. 

The Fatehpur branch of the Lower Ganges Canal was opened in 
1898 and supplies part of the central and southern tracts. It is 
chiefly used in the spring harvest and very little canal water is 
taken for the khar%f. Irrigation from tanks, which comprise 
chiefly the numerous swamps or jhUs, is confined to the central 
tract. Near the Jumna the water-level is at a depth of 60 to 
90 feet and irrigation from wells is almost unknown. 

Kankar is found in all parts of the District and is the only Minoralf. 
mineral product, except saltpetre, which is manufactured from 
effloresoenoes on the soil. 

The District is largely agricultural and its manufactures are Arts and 
unimportant. It is, however, celebrated for the ornamental whips 
made at Fatehpur, and for the artistic bed-covers, curtains, and 
awnings made at Jafarganj. The latter are covered with designs, 
partly stamped, and partly drawn and coloured by hand; inscrip¬ 
tions in Persian being generally introduced in the border. 

Coarser cotton prints are made at Kishanpur and playing cards 
at Khajuha. 

The trade of the District is mainly in agricultural commerce. Com* 
and Biitdki is the most important commercial town. Grain, 
cotton, hides, and gh'i are largely exported, and piece-goods, 
metals, and salt are the chief imports. Markets are held in 
many villages, Kishanpur or Ekdala on the Jumna being the 
chief, and an important religious fair takes place at Shivarajpur 
on the Ganges. The railway takes a largo proportion of the 
traffic; but trade with Bundolkhand on the south and with Oudh 
on the north is carried on by road. The great rivers are used 
much less than formerly. 

The main line of the East Indian Railway crosses the Dis- 
trict from end to end. The road system is fairly good; and 197 Boad*^ 
miles of metalled roads are in charge of the Public Works depart¬ 
ment, though the cost of all but 78 miles is met from local fonds. 

There are 341 miles of unmetalled roads. Avenues are maintained 
on 122 miles. The main routes are: the Grand trunk road 
which follows the line of the railway; and the metalled road at 
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right angles to this, which passes from Rao Baroll in Oudh to 
Bundclkhand. The old imperial road from Agra to Allahabad’ 
meets the Grand trunk road near Fatohpur. 

Eamiao. The District must have suffered in the famines immediately 
before and after the oommenoomont of British rule, but no 
separate records have boon maintained. In 1837-38 distress was 
not so severe as in Districts further west. Fatehpur escaped 
lightly in 1S60-G1 and in 18G8-G9, though relief works were 
opened in the latter famine. In 1877-78 also there was no 
famine, though the labouring classes were distressed. The 
drought of 1896 followed a succession of bad Seasons in which 
the crops had been injured by excessive rain, and famine pressed 
hardly on the southern part of the District. lloHef works and 
poor-houses wore opened, and tho daily number of persons in 
receipt of aid rose to 45,000, tho total cost of tho operations 
hoing 1 J lakhs. 

District The Collector is usually assisted hy 4 Deputy Collectors 
recruited in India. A tahaUdur is posted at tho headquarters of 
each tahsU and besides the ordinary officials there is an assistant 
opium agent at Fatehpur. 

(jivii There is only one District Munsiff, and tho District is 

Justice inoiTided in the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of Cawuporo. 

Crime. Sessions oases are, however, tried hy tho Judge of Biindu as J oint 
Sessions Judge. Crime is light and prosouts no special features. 
Female irianticide was formerly suspected, hut no persons are 
now under survoillanco. 

land At the cession in 1801 the present District was included 

Cawnpore and paitly in Allahabad. In 1814 a Joint 

tration. Magistracy was formed with headquarters first at Bhitaura and 
then at Fatehpur, and tho sub-division became a so])arato 
District in 1826. Tho parganas constituting Fatolqnir bad 
nominally paid 14'4 lakhs under tho rule of Oudh, and this 
demand was retained after tho cession, but soon had to bo 
reduced. The whole tract was farmed up to 1809 with Nawab 
Dakar Ali Khan, who received 10 per cent, of tho oolloo- 
tions. By extortions and chicanery ho afid his family acquired 
182 estates, paying a revenue of 2‘.3 lakhs. Tho early settle¬ 
ments were made for short periods and pressed heavily, 
^^ 00 ^ -they .Were lighter than the nominal demand under 
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native rale. The fraudulent sales effected during the early part 
of the l9th century were examined by the special commission 
appointed under Eogulation I of 1821, and 176 public sales 
and 29 private transactions were cancelled. The first regular 
settlement under Eegulation IX of 1833 was completed during 
a single cold weather, 1839-40, and although a survey was 
made and villages were inspected, the methods wore very sum¬ 
mary. The demand fixed was 14‘5 lakhs, which was reduced 
after a few years by Es. 21,000. The next settlement was made 
between 1871 and 1876. Villagos were grouped together in blocks 
according to the classes of soil they contained, and rates wore 
selected from the rents actually found to be paid. The total 
revenue assessed amounted to 13 lakhs or less than half the 
assumed assets. In 1900 the question of revision was consid¬ 
ered, and it was decided to extend the existing settlement for 10 
years. The present demand is 13’1 lakhs, which amounts to 
E. 1-4 per acre, varying from E. 1-3 to Es, 2 in different 
parts of the District. Collections on account of land revenue 
and total revenue have been, in thousands of rupees: — 


! 

1880-81. 1 

1890-01, 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Land revonno 

13,08, 

13,13, 

14,50, 

18,04, 

Total rovonno 

14,48, 

17,14. 

18,93, 

17,45, 


Fatohpur is the only municipality, but four towns are admi-Booal 
nistered under Act XX of 1856. The local affairs of thego'^oja. 
District beyond the limits of those places are managed by tho“®“*' 
District board, which had an income and expenditure of about a 
Jakh in 1903-04. Eoads and buildings cost Es, 55,000 in the 
same year. 

There are 20 police-stations, and the District Superintendent PoUoe 
of Police had a force of 3 inspectors, 77 subordinate officers, and 
323 constables, besides 51 municipal and town police and 1,880 
rm’al and road police. The District jail contained a daily 
average of 223 convicts in 1903. 

The District is not distinguished for the literacy of itsMuca- 
inhabitants, of whom only 3*8 per cent, (7 males and *1 females) 
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ootild read and write in 1901. The number of public schools 
fell from 132 in 1880-81 to 101 in 1900-01, but the number of 
pupils increased from 4,046 to 4,371. In 1903-04 there wore 
177 such institutions with 6,795 pupils, of whom 200 were girls, 
besides 180 private schools with 1,737 pupils. Throe of the 
public schools were managed by Government and 116 by the 
District and municipal boards, which meet most of the expendi¬ 
ture. In 1903-04 only Es. 6,300 were received in fees, and 
Es. 28,000 out of the total cost of Es. 36,000 were charged to 
local funds. 

There are 6 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation 
for 80 in-door patients. In 1903, 28,000 oases were treated, 
including 946 cases of in-patients, and 1,300 operations wore 
performed. The expenditure was Es. 7,800, chiefly from local 
funds. 

About 22,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903- 
04, representing a proportion of 31 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is only compulsory in the municipality of Eatehpur. 

(A. B. Patterson, Settlement Iteport, 1878; District Qazet^ 
teer, 1884, with Supplement, 1887 [under revision],) 

Fatehpnr Tah^-—^North central tahstl of Patohpur Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganaa of Fatohpur 
and Haswa, and lying between 25° 43' and 26° 4' N. and 80° 
38' and 81° 4' E., with an area of 356 square miles. Population 
feU from 175,452 in 1891 to 171,598 in 1901. There are 374 
villages and only one town, Fa.tbhpto, the District and tahsU 
headquarters, population 19,281. The demand for land revonuo 
in 1903-04 was Es. 2,87,000 and for cesses Es. 46,000. Tho 
density of population, 482 to the square mile, is the highest in 
the District. Tho Ganges forms part of tho northern boundary, 
but the drainage largely flows south-east through a series of 
into a channel called the Sasur Khadorl. In 1903-04,178 square 
miles were cultivated, of which 91 were irrigated, wells and tanks 
beii^ the chief sources of supply. 

Khajoha Tahsil_Western tahaU of Fatehpur District, 

United Provinces, comprising the parganaa of Bindkl, Kora, 
Kutia Gunir, and Tappa Jar, and lying between 26° 61' and 
26° 16' N. and 80° 14' and 80° 47' E., with an area of 604 square 
milM. Population fell from 206,711 in 1891 to 199,223 in 1901, 
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tHe rate of decrease being the highest in the District. There are 
385 villages and 3 towns, the largest being Biitdki, population 
7,728. KHA.JTTHA, the tahsU headquarters, has a population of 
2,944 The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 vras Es. 4,42,000 
and for cesses Es. 71,000. This tahsU extends from the Jumna 
to the Ganges and is crossed by the Eind. A considerable 
area is covered by the ravines of the Jumna and Eind -which are 
absolutely uncultivated, though they provide grazing for herds 
of cattle. In 1903-04,276 square miles -were cultivated, of which 
83 ware irrigated. The canal at present supplies about one- 
third of the irr%ated area, but is likely to take a larger share. 
Wells supply most of the remainder. 

GhazipurTahsil.—Southcentral tahsU of Fatehpur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargcmas of Ghazipur, Aya 
Sah, and Mutaur, and lying between 25° 41° and 26° 55' N. and 
80° 31' and 81° 4' E., with an area of 277 square miles. Popu¬ 
lation fell from 92,389 in 1891 to 91,222 in 1901. There are 161 
villages, but no town., The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 
was Es. 1,96,000 and for cesses Es. 31,000. This is a very- 
precarious tract and the density of po.pulatian, 329 to the 
square mile, is the lowest in the District. It lies along the 
Jumna, and the soil for some distance from that river resembles 
the poorer soils of Bundelkhand. In 1903-04, 168 square miles 
were cultivated, of which 39 were irrigated. The Fatehpur 
branch of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies nearly half the total 
irrigation, but in the northern part of the tahsil jMU are used. 
Irrigation from wells is insignificant. 

Ehaga*—^Eastern tahsU of Fatehpur District, United Prov¬ 
inces, comprising the parganas of Dhata, Ekdala, Hathgaon, 
and Kutila, and lying between 25° 26' and 26° 1' N. and 
81° 0' and 81° 20' E., with an area of 481 square miles. 
Population fell slightly from 224,605 in 1891 to 224,848 in 
1901. There are 493 villagos and one town ©“nly, Kishanpur;, 
population 2,364. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 
was Es. 3,80,000 and for cessos Es. 61,000. The density of 
population, 466 to the square mile, is higher than the District 
avorago. North and south KhS.ga is bounded by the Ganges and 
Jumna, while the centre is drained by a shallow channel called 
the Sasur Khaderi. Near the Ganges the soil is sandy, whila 

3d 
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towards the Jcunna ravines and poor soil retard cultivation. 
The. central portions are, however, fertile. In 1903-04, 269 
square miles were cultivated, of which 112 were irrigated. Wells 
supply more than half the total area, and tanks are the next 
most important source. The Fatehpur branch canal, which was 
opened in 1898, is extending operations. 

BindkL —Town in iahsU Khajuha, District Fatehpur, 
United Provinces, situated in 26® 3' K and 80® 36' E., 5 miles 
from the Mauhar or Bindki Koad railway station on the East 
Indian Railway. Population 7,728 (1901). The town has now 
become the most important trading centre between Cawnporo 
and Allahabad, and attracts a great deal of trade from Bundel- 
khand. Graiii, gkl, and cattle are the chief articles of commerce. 
Bindki is administered under Act XX of 1866, with an income 
of about Es. 1,500 from taxation and Rs, 2,500 from rents. 
There is a flourishing town school with 114 pupils, and a 
dispensary is maintained here, 

Fatehpur Town. —^Municipality and administrative head¬ 
quarters of the Fatehpur District and tahsU, United Provinces, 
situated in 25® 56' X. and 80® 60' E. on the Grand trunk road, 
and on the East Indian Railway. Population 19,281 (1901). 
Xothing is known of the early history of the town, but it was 
extended by Nawab Abdus Samad Khan in the reign of Aurang- 
zeb. In 1825 it became the headquarters of a sub-division, and 
the following year of the newly-formed District. The houses 
are chiefly built of mud, and the only buildings of historical 
interest are the tomb of Xawab Abdus Samad Kh§.n, and the 
tomb and mosque of XawSb Bakar Ali Khan, who enjoyed a 
farm of the District early in the 19th century. The ehief public 
buildings, besides the ordinary District courts, are the municipal 
hall, male and female dispensaries, and school. Fatehpur has 
been a municipality since 1872. The average income and 
expenditure during the 10 years ending 1901 were Rs. 13,000. 
In 1903-04 the income was Es. 20,000, chiefly from octroi 
Rs. 13,000, and the expenditure was Es. 18,000. Trade is princi¬ 
pally local, but grain and gh% are exported, and there is a noted 
manufacture of whips. The municipality manages one school 
and aids another, the two containing 292 pupils, while the Dis¬ 
trict high school has 144. 
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Kliajulia Town- —Headquarters of tahsll of same name, 
District Patehpur, United Provinces, situated in 26® 3^ N. and 
80® 32' E., on the old Mughal road from Agra to Allahabad, 21 
miles west of Fatehpur; population 2,944 (1901). A town was 
founded in the village of Khajuha by Aurangzob to commemorate 
his victory over Shuja in 1669 and was called Aurangabad, but 
the old name has survived the new. The sOiTObi and fic'Eradlut’i, 
built at the same time, are fine buildings which have boon 
restored. In 1712 Parrulch Siyar defeated his cousin, Azz- 
ud-din, near here, and proceeded on his victorious march 
to Delhi. The town is administered under Act XX of 1866, 
with a total income and expenditure of Rs. 600, The trade 
of the place has largely been diverted to Bindkx ; but brass 
vessels are still made in some quantifies, and the playing-cards 
made here have some reputation. There is a school with 60 
pupils. 

Kora.—^Ancient town in tahsU Khajuha, District Patoh- 
pur, United Provinces, situated in 26® V N. and 80® 22''K., on 
the old Mughal road from,Agra to Allahabad, 29 miles west of 
Patehpur. Population 2,806 (1901). The town was for hun¬ 
dreds of years held by the Gautam Rajas of Argal, but bccaino 
the headquarters of a province under the Muhammadans. In 
Akbar's time it was the capital of a sarkdr in the iiStllmh of 
Allahabad. The town still contains many old and substantial 
houses, but most of' them are ruinous and desolate in appear** 
anoe. A massive and handsome bdradart in a large garden 
surrounded by high w'alls and a magnificent tank are the chief 
relics of native rule, and those were constructed late in the I8th 
century. Separated from Kora by the Mxighal road etaiufs 
another town, called Jahanabad, which is more flourishing and 
contains 4,379 inhabitants. Jahanabad is administorod under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income and expenditure of Rs, (KX), 

A school in Jahanabad has 110 pupils and a smaller school in 
Kora 23. 

Barnda Districtr.—^District in the Allahabad Division, United 
Provinces, lying south-west of the Jumna, between 24® 
and 26® 65' X., and between 79® 69' and 81® 34' R, with 
area of 3,060 square milos. On the north and north-east the *’*v*^*’ 
Jumna divides it from the Patehpur and Allahabad Districtsj**^**^^*^** 
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Allahabad and the Eewah State lie on its eastern border; the 
Panna, Sohawal, Kothi, PathaTkachhar, Chanbe jdgwsj Char- 
khari, and Ajaigarh States form the southern boundary; and 
the Charkhari and Gaurihar States and the Hamirpur District lie 
on the west. The Banda District consists of a finely varied 
country, sloping downwards from the Vindhyan range on the 
south and west to the valley of the Jumna on the north and 
north-east. The south-eastern or highest portion is composed 
of the sandstone hills which form the northward escarpment 
of the great central Indian table-land. These hills are well 
wooded and are arranged in a series of terraces with bold and 
abrupt scarps facing the north, their highest points being 1,300 
feet above the sea. Their sides are scored by the excavated beds 
of large mountain torrents, which in the rainy months form the 
affluents of the Jumna, but in the dry season gradually diminish, 
until by the month of May their channels are mostly empty. 
The Ken, Baghain, and Paisuni, however, the most important 
among them, are never quite dry. North of this hilly region 
lies a tract of undulating plains, at first thickly studded with 
rooky isolated hills, sometimes crowned by ruined fortresses, 
which rapidly decrease in number and size. The plain itself, 
the most fertile portion of the District, is widest at its western 
extremity, and narrows like a wedge as it runs eastward. The 
Jumna valley rises by a series of terraces, broken by ravines, 
to the level of the table-land above. 

The hills in the south-east of the District are covered 
with reserved forest, while the rest of the District is fairly 
well wooded. The flora of Banda has been fully described.* 
The characteristic feature is that it forms ^ the northern 
limit of many central and southern Indian species, which 
here meet the plants of the Doab. Ailanthus excelsa and teak 
are not found further north in a wild state. The mahud tree 
(Bassia latifolia) is of great economic value and is largely 
planted. 

In the greater part of the District the older rocks are 
concealed by the alluvium of the Gangetic plain. The northern 
or Bindhachal range of the Vindhyan plateau consists of Kaimur 
sandstone, while the southern or Panna range is composed of the 


♦ M. P. B^ewortU in Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume XXI. 
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overlying tipper Eewali saadstoiie, and the space between is made 
np of the Panna and Jhiri shales. Below the sandstone lies the 
archsean gneiss, which is only visible in a few places. 

Tigers are occasionally found in the reserved forest, and Fann*. 
leopards, hysenas, wolves, and bears are more common in the 
same tract. SdmhhctT haunt the forests and antelope are common 
in the plains, while wild boar abound in many parts. Sand- 
grouse, partridges, quail, duck, teal, .and geese are the com¬ 
monest game birds. Fish, including small mahseer and Indian 
trout, abound in the Ken, Baghain, and Paisnni, and many 
varieties, including the porpoise, are common in the Jumna. 

The alligator is also found in several rivers. 

The cold season is less intense than in the neighbouring cHmste 
Districts of the Doab, frost being rare. The hot "weather 
commences in the middle of March, and is distinguished by the twro. 
absence of dust-storms and comparative clearness of the atmo¬ 
sphere. The heat soon becomes intense and lasts till late in 
October. The climate is unhealthy both for Europeans and 
natives, and deaths from exposure to the sun are unusually 
frequent. 

The average rainfall is more than 40 inches, but the west «tf ItaiafaU. 
the District receives less rain than the south near the hills, and 
the east near the Jumna. Large variations from the average are 
frequent. In 1894 the rainfall was about 82 inches, while in 
1896 it was ordy 18. 

According to tradition Kama and Sltii passed through the Hiitory, 
District and stayed a while at Chiteakut. Tho history of tho 
District is that of Bu’NdelkhaN'd. South of Banda stands tho 
magnificent hill fortress of KAT.tiir.TAR, which was one of the 
chief strongholds of the Chaudels who ruled from about 850 till 
the rise of Musalman influence. In 1182 Prithwl Raj of Delhi 
defeated Parmal Deva, the last great Chaudel ruler, and in 120.8 
the Chandels were overthrown by Kutab-ud-din, and bocamo 
petty Rajas. Mewafis and Bhars then overran the country and 
its history for several hundred years is scanty. Though tho 
Muhammadans had overthrown the ruling dynasty, they never 
acquired a firm hold, and Sher ShSh lost his life at the siege 
of Kalinjar in 1545. Throughout the Mughal rdo the District 
formed part of the Subah of Allahabad; but early in tho l8th 
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century the Buixdelas, whose power hitherto had not permanently 
extended as far east as Banda, took lialinjar, and Chhatar Sal, 
their leader, was recognised by Shah Alam Bahadur as ruler of 
Bundelkhand. Contests with the imperial troops under Muham¬ 
mad Khan, the Bangash Nawab of Farrukhabad, who was 
governor of Allahabad, led to the calling in of the Marathas, 
and by the middle of the ISth century the Bundela domi¬ 
nions gradually split up into small states. Internal dissensions 
favoured the extension of Maratha power, and in 1776 British 
troops marched south from Kalpi against the intruders. During 
the rest of the century misrule increased and the Marathas 
overran Banda under All Bahadur, an illegitimate son of Baji 
Eao, in alliance with Himmat Bahadur, a religious mendicant, 
who had turned soldier. All Bahadur fell at a siege of Kalinjar 
in 1802. The District was ceded to the British by the treaty 
of Poona in 1803; but Shamsher Bahadur, son of All Bahadur, 
and several independent chiefs had to be separately reduced, 
Himmat Bahadur, on the other hand, yielded and received a 
large jagir along the Jumna, which lapsed to the British shortly 
after. The District remained quiet under British rule, but its 
fiscal history, which will be related later, was unfortunate. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny in May, 1867, the miserable 
and ignorant inhabitants were easily incited to revolt by the 
Cawnpore and Allahabad mutineers. The 1st Native Infantry 
seized on the magazine and public buildings at Banda, and were 
joined by the troops of the Nawab. Until the 14th of June 
every effort was made by the British residents to retain the 
town, but on that date it was abandoned. ’ The Nawab of Banda, 
a descendant of Ali Bahadur, whose name he bore, then set 
himself at the head of the rebellious movement. The Joint 
Magistrate of Karwi, Mr, Cockerell, was murdered at the gate 
of the Nawab^s palace at Banda on the 16th of June. The 
inhabitants of the country districts, wdth a few notable excep¬ 
tions, rose en masse, and a period of absolute anarchy followed. 
The Nawab attempted to organize a feeble government; but his 
claims were disputed by other pretenders, and he was quite 
unable to hold in check the mob of savage plunderers whom 
the Mutiny had let loose upon the District. The fort of Kalin¬ 
jar, however, was. held throughout by the British forces, aided 
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by the Eaja of Pani^. The town of Banda was recovered hy 
General Whitlock on the 20th of April, 1858. 

The most striking remains in the Banda District are con- Aro!i*o* 
tained in the great fort of Kalinjar; but Ghandol temples have 
survived in many places, and the fort of Marpha also deserves 
mention. The town of Kalinjar contains a few Muhammadan 
buildings, and the Marathas have left some memorials at Bandil 
and at Kaswi. Stone implements have been found at sovoral 
places in or near the hills, and are collected in many village 
fitirinpa. A few oaves contain rude ancient drawings. 

There are 5 towns and 1,188 villages. The population, Hio 
which had been increasing steadily, received a sudden chock in J^^l'*** 
the disastrous series of years from 1892 to 1897 : 1S7S, 697,()84; 

1881, 698,608; 1891, 705,832; 1901, 631,068. Banda is divided 
into 8 taMls , Banda, Pailani, Baberd, Kamasin, Mad, Earwj, 
Badattsa, and Gibwan, the headquarters of each being at a town 
of the same name. The chief towns are the municipality of 
Banda, the District headquarters, and Kaewi the hoadquartors 
of a tahi^ and sub-division. The following table gives the 
chief statistics of population in 1901:— 
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6 
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1 
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—10‘6 
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Abont 94 per cent, of the population are Hindus and loss 
than 6 per cent. Musalmans. As in all the Bundelkhand Dis- 
tricts, the density of population is less than half the Provincial 
average. Eastern Hindi is the prevailing language; but it 
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is mucli mixed with the Brtadeli dialect of "WegterE Sindiv 
Various dialects are locally recognised, such aS Kundri, Tirhari, 
Gahora, and Jurar. 

Chamars (leather-workers and cttlthfators; 98,000) are the 
most numerous Hindu caste. The following castes are also 
important: Brahmans, 92,000; Ahirs, 59,000 ; Rajputs, 49,000; 
Koris (weavers, 28,000); and Kurmis, 24,000. The Kols, a 
jungle tribe more common in Central India, number 6,700; and 
the Domars, a depressed labouring caste, 6,000. Among Musal- 
mans the Shaikhs include 17,000 members and the Pathans 
8,000. Agriculture supports 70 per cent, of the population 
and general labour 6 per cent. Brahmans, Rajputs, and Kurmis 
are the chief landholders^ and the same castos, together with 
Eachhis and Ahirs, the principal cultivators. 

In 1901 there were 147 native Christians, of whom 82 were 
Anglicans, 30 Presbyterians, and 11 Methodists. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission was opened about 
the time of the Mutiny, and a missionary has been stationed 
at Banda since 1873. The American Methodist Mission has 
two branches in the District. 

Like the whole of Bundelkhand, Banda is singularly Barbie to ’ 
fluctuations in agricultural prosperity, and cultivation advances 
or decreases in alternate cycles. The prevailing soils differ 
considerably in composition and fertility. Mar is a rich black 
soil which can be easily tilled in favourable seasons, and is 
often very fertile. It is very retentive of moisture and can thus, 
with ordinary rain, produce excdlent wheat and other sprixig 
crops •^rithout irrigation. An excess or too great deficiency 
«f rain makes mar unworkable. Kaha/r is stiffer and more 
difficult to work than ma/r; and although it is also capable of 
producing spring crops, it is more easily rendered unworkable 
•by variations in the rainfall. M&r and habar are found in most 
parts of the District, but especially in the northern part of the 
.plain. A red or yellow loam called parwa, resembling the 
ordinary loam soil of the Doab, occurs in many parts. Where 
the surface is uneven and especially near the ravines and water¬ 
courses, which drain into the larger rivers, the natural soil is 
deprived of its more fertile constituents, and only produces a 
Hsoanty autumn harvest. The level tracts in the beds of the 
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larger rivers, called tan or TeacliMr, often consist of very fertile 
alluvial areas. Near the hiUs, and on the Vindhyan terraces, a 
thin layer of red soil is found, which soon Iwcomes exhausted hy 
cultivation. One of the greatest difBcultios which the cultivator 
has to contend With, is the growth of a coarso grass called iiiinn 
(Sacokarutn spontaneum), which spreads rapwlly. The spring 
crops are also peculiarly liable to be attacked by rust in damp 
and cloudy cold weathers. 

At cession the prevailing tenure was r^ofwuri) whioh under Clttjif 
the policy adopted became patiidan and bAai^/ficMru, with tnJii 
a variety of the latter known as bhej Tho transfers of *J^**^** 

prop'erty during the early period of British rulo led to an incroaso prinali*! 
in zamlndari villages, whioh are gradually disintegrating into *’^"*** 
pattiddri, though they still include nearly half tho estates in tho 
District. A peculiar tenure, named pauth, exists, ohiofly in 
alluvial land, in accordance with whioh a plot of land passes in 
annual succession to a different oo-sharor or cultivator. Tho 
privilege of cultivating land on payment of revenue rates and 
not rent rates has also survivod. Tho main agricultural statistics 
for 1903-04 are shown below, areas being in square miles !•— 
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92 
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9 
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* Noaa:.—Statistics for Banda and, Pailani are for 1£)0S<08. 


The chief food crops, with their areas in 1903-04, are gram 
(519 square miles) and jowdr (299), covering 38 and 22 per 
cent., respectively, of the net cultivated area; rice, wheat, 
bdjra, and barley are the other food crops of importance. 
Oilseeds, covering 187 square miles and cotton, grown in 75 
square miles are the principal economic products. 
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As in the other Bnndelkhand Districts, there has been no 
improvement in agricultural practice in Banda. The cultivated 
area varies considerably. Attempts have been made to eradicate 
Jeans by a steam-plough and by flooding land; but the former 
method was too costly, and the latter is difficult owing to the 
scarcity of water. Nearly 6 lakhs of rupees were advanced 
under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists^ Loans Acts 
between 1891 and 1900, but 3*4 lakhs were lent in the bad 
years 1895-97. In the four more favourable years 1900—04 the 
advances amounted to Rs. 86,000, 

There is one well-defined breed of cattle called Eenwariya, 
as it is chiefly found along the river Ken. The cattle are small, 
but hardy and active, and thrive on poor food. Attempts are 
now being made to improve the strain. A little horse-breeding 
goes on in the Pailani tahs^l^ and the experiment of maintaining 
a stallion at Banda has met with considerable success. The goats 
are of distinctly high standard, and sheep-breeding is an industry 
of some importance, both for wool and for supplying meat in 
Cawnpore and Allahabad, 

At the present time there is very little irrigation in the 
Banda District owing to the difficulty of obtaining a supply of 
water, and to the unsuitability of mar soil for well irrigation. 
The spring level is 60 to 100 feet below the surface, and tempo¬ 
rary weUs can only be made in a few places. The rivers flow 
in deep channels through broken country. Thus in 1903-04 
an area of only 9 square miles was irrigated. ‘Wells supplied 
two-thirds of tHs, a few fields in which garden crops are grown 
being found in many villages. Many scattered fields, however, 
are kept sufficiently moist by means of small embankments, 
and the extension of this system is being tried. In 1903 the 
construction of a canal was commenced, which will draw its 
supply from the Ken by means of a dam and reservoir. It is 
designed to serve the tract between the Ken and Baghain rivers, 
and will protect an area containing 65 per cent, of the total 
population, in which alone 33 lakhs of rupees were spent on 
famine relief in 1896-97. The estimated cost of the canal is 
37 lakhs. 

The forests in the south-east of the Banda District cover 
an area of 114 square miles, of which 84 are reserved. They 
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ate of small commercial importance, but serve to prevent farther 
erosion, and supply the wants of the neighbouring villages as 
regards grazing and minor produce. Toak, bamboos, BoswUia 
thurifera, Buchcmania latif cilia, Ficm latifolia, Lageralrosm'M 
parviflora, Oiina uoodi&r, Sterculia wrens, and Terniinalia 
tomentosa are the principal trees. 

The sandstone of the south of the District is, in plssM, well Mlwrilt. 
adapted for building, for millstones, and for other purposes. 
Greenstone, pipe-clay, and limestone are also worked. Iron it 
found and was formerly worked at several places; bat the 
reservation of the forests has increased the cost of fuel. There 
was formerly a diamond mine in the Bindhiichal range, but it 
has been closed. 

The industries of the District are few and unimportant. Arts »nd 
Coarse cotton cloth, cotton prints, metal cooking-vessels, and tuNi. 
rough cotton carpets are made in several places for a local 
market. Agate pebbles, imported from the Narbada, are out and 
polished, and used for a variety of ornaments. There is a small 
production of silk embroidered plush or velvet articles at Karwl, 

A single cotton gin at the same place employed 180 hands in 
1903. 

The trade of Banda is chiefly in agricultural produce wid Com* 
in the few articles required by the population. In favourable 
years gram, millet, and wheat are largely exported. Cotton is 
a considerable item of export, and the produce of this District 
has a good reputation. Rice, sugar, tobacco, salt, and metals 
are the chief imports. Traflio from the greater part of the 
District was formerly directed towards the Jumna, and was then 
either carried by river, or taken to Fatohpur on the East Indian 
Railway; but the opening of a line through the District has 
partly diverted this trade, though Bikdki and Cawnpore still 
attract a large share of Ahe commerce of the District. BaNPa, 

Kaewi, and Rajaptie are the most flourishing trade centres. 

A branch of the East Indian Railway from AllahSbftd to Rsllwtyt 
Jubbidpore has a length of 47 miles in the south-east of thoK^i, 
District. At Manikpur this is met by the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula line from Jhansi, which passes through BAndA and Karwl. 
Communications have been greatly improved in recent years, 
and the District contains I3l miles of metalled roads, of which 
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66 are maintained at the cost of Provincial funds, and 687 
of unmetalled roads. Avenues are maintained on 120 miles. 
The chief routes are from Banda to Chilla on the Jumna, from 
Banda towards Sangor, and from Banda through Karwi to 
Manikpur. 

Distress in the Banda District may he due to an excess or 
to a deficiency of rain. The former causes a spread of hems or 
rust, while the latter prevents cultivation. Bundelkhand su ffered 
from famine in 1813-14 and in 1819, when over-assessment 
aggravated the distress. A series of bad years necessitated 
large remissions between 1833 and 1837. In 1837-38, however, 
the people escaped more lightly than in the neighbouring Dis¬ 
tricts to the north and east. The next famine of 1869 was due to 
excessive rain in 1867 and a deficiency in 1868. In May 11,000 
persons were employed on relief works, and the people lost many 
of their cattle. The District was depressed till 1873, when there 
was a recovery, and the drought of 1877 was beneficial inasmuch 
as it checked the growth of kans. Another period of depression 
commenced in 1884, when excessive rain damaged the khanf for 
several years in succession. In 1888 the rains ceased early and 
hans again spread. Eemissions of revenue were given, but rust 
and heavy rain in 1894, and a short fall in 1895, caused actual 
famine. The misery of the people was completed by the failure 
of the rains in 1896, and the Banda District suffered more than 
any other District in the Provinces. 

The three eastern taJmlSy Mau, Kamasin, and Karwi, form 
a sub-division, usually in charge of a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, who .is stationed at Karwi. The Collector is assisted by 
a member of the Indian Civil Service and by 3 Deputy Collectors 
recruited in India, and a tahsUddr is stationed at the head¬ 
quarters of each tahsU. When the Ken canal is completed, it 
will b© in charge of an Executive Engineer. 

The District Judge and Sub-Judge of Banda exercise civil 
jurisdiction throughout the Banda and Hamirpur Districts. 
The former is also Sessions Judge of both Districts, and in 
addition tries the sessions^ cases of the Eatehpur District. 
Banda is singularly free from crime. A Special Judge is at 
present enquiring into the cases of estates brought under the 
Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates Act, 
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At annexation most of the present Districts of Banda and Land 
Hamirpur and part of Jalann were formed into a single District ]^minis^- 
called Bundellchand. This was divided into northern 
sonthern Districts in 1819, Banda forming most of the latter. 

Under the Marathas the revenue system had been ryotwari, 
and the assessment was a rack-rent pitched at the highest 
figure which could be collected. The early British assessments 
were fixed for short periods as usual, and at first were moderate 
and well-distributed. From 1809, however, a period of over¬ 
taxation commenced. The revenue was enhanced nominally 
by 12 per cent.; but a change in currency made the increase 
really as much as 29 per cent. The severity of the assessments 
was only surpassed by the methods of collection, and corrupt 
native officials and speculators acquired large areas. A period 
of agricultural prosperity led to still larger enhancements in 
1815. The mistake was partly due to excessive reliance on the 
existing prosperity, and to ignorance of the peculiarities of 
Bundelkhand soils; and it was aggravated by the policy of the 
time. Bad seasons, commencing in 1819, were not accepted as 
a sufficient reason for reduction; but in 1825 remission became 
absolutely necessary. In 1828 the rains failed, and by 1830 the 
District was reduced to a condition of almost general bank¬ 
ruptcy. A great part of Banda was taken then for a time 
under direst management, and collections were made from the 
cultivators with some success. A survey was commenced in 
1836, and in 1843-44 the first regular settlement was made; 
average rent-rates were fixed for all the well-known classes of 
soil, and were applied without sufficient allowance for variations, 
the total demand being 16‘3 lakhs. Bad seasons and rigorous 
administration had at last led to the sanction of a reduction 
of the revenue when the Mutiny broke out. In 1858-69 the 
demand was reduced by nearly 18 per cent., and the District 
recovered rapidly, only to suffer again from excessive rainfall 
in 1867 and the following years. The next revision of settlement, 
which commenced in 1874, thus coincided with a period of great 
depression. The assessment, as usual, was based primarily on 
assumed rates for each class of soil; but these were modified 
according to the actual condition of each village. The area 
to which those rates were applied was not, however (except 
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in. the Karwi sub-division, which was separately settled), the 
actual cultivated area, but an assumed standard area which 
was carefully worked out for each village, and allowed for 
a margin of fallow. The result was an assessment of 11*3 lakhs, 
which was sanctioned for 20 years only. It has already been 
stated that a cycle of adverse seasons commenced again in 1888. 
In 1893 reductions of revenue, amounting to Rs. 19,000, were 
made, and the settlement was extended for 10 years in 1894. 
Deterioration was already setting in, and large reductions have 
been made since the famine of 1896-97. The revenue demand 
in 1903-04 was only 9 lakhs. The District is now under the 
operation of the Bundelkhand Alienation of Land Act, and in 
1906 a system* of flu3tuating assessments will be introduced. 
Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue have 
been, in thousands of rupees:— 




1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. 

1903-04. 

Laud revenue 


12.Q7, 

11.42. 

11,21, 

6.7% 

Total revenue 

veil 

12,96, 

14,89, 

14>66, 

12,03i 


Banda is the only municipality in the District, and 4 towns 
•are administered under Act XX of 1856. Looal affairs are 
managed, beyond the limits of these places, by the District 
board, which in 1903-04 had an income and expenditure of 
1;6 lakhs. Roads and buildings cost Rs. 91,000 in the same 
year. 

There are 23 police-stations; the District Superintendent of 
Police has an Assistant stationed at Karwi, and commands a 
force of 4 inspectors, 110 subordinate officers, and 420 constables, 
besides 78 municipal and town police, and 1,731 rural and road 
police. The District jail at Banda contained a daily average of 
262 convicts in 1903, and the jail at Karwi 32 in the same year. 

Allowing for the absence of towns, the District is not very 
backward as regards the literacy of its population, compared 
with other Districts in the United Provinces. In 1901 three per 
cent. (5*9 males and *1 females) could read and write. The 
number of public schools rose from 142 with 3,884 pupils in 
1880-81 to 149 with 4,953 in 1900-01. In 1903-04 there were 
172 such institutions with 6,192 pttpilS; including 198 girls, 
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besides 10 private schools with 204 boys. Two schools were 
managed by Government and most of the others by the District 
or municipal boards. Out of a total expenditure of Rs. 37,000,, 
fees supplied only Rs. 2,800, and the balance was met from 
local funds. 

There are 6 hospitals and dispensaries, which in 1903 
had accommodation for 157 in-patients. In the same yeardispen- 
38,000 cases were treated, including 900 cases of in-patients, “*■”**' 
and 2,000 operations were performed. The total expenditure, 

Rs. 11,500, was chiefly met from local funds. 

About 21,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903- 
04, representing a proportion of 33 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is only compulsory in the municip.dity of Bandihr-* 
{JDistricb Qagetteer, 1874 [under revision ]; A. Cadell, SetUement 
Report, [excluding Karwi], 1881; A. B. Patterson, SetUement 
Report Karwi Sub-division, 1883.) 

Banda Tahsfl.—Western tahsU of Banda District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with pargcma of the same name, and 
lying between 25® 20' and 25° 38' N. and 79° 59' and 80° 

32' E., with an area of 427 square miles. Population fell from 
112,912 in 1891 to 98,574 in 1901. There are 113 villages and 
only one town, Bastda, the District and headquarters, 

population 22,665. The demand for land revenue in l'90^-04 
was Rs. 1,48,000 and for cesses Rs, 24,000. The density of 
poptJation, 231 to the square mile, is slightly above the District 
average. The Ken flows through the centre of this tahM, which 
lies almost entirely in the level plain north of the Vindhyas. 

In 1902-03, 207 square miles were cultivated, of which only one 
square mile was irrigated. The Ken canal, now under con¬ 
struction, will serve part of this tahM. • 

Pailaai.—Northern taJml of Banda District, United Pro¬ 
vinces, conterminous with pargana of the same name, and lying 
south of the Jumna between 26° 32' and 25° 55' N. and‘80° 14' 
and 80° 40' E., with an area of 362 square miles. Population 
fell from 88,544 in 1891 to 80,624 in 1901. /There are 121 
villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 
was Rs. 1,41,000 and for cesses Rs. 23,000. The density of 
population, 222 to the square mile, is slightly above the Dis¬ 
trict average. After forming part of the western boundary, the 
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Ken turns eastwards and crosses this tahM till it joins the 
Jumna. Pailani contains a good deal of light soil, and near the 
Jumna there are deep ravines. In 1902-03, 188 square miles 
were cultivated, there being practically no irrigation, but the 
Ken canal will water part of this taJml. 

Baberii.—'A taJisll of Banda District, United Provinces, 
conterminous with the pargana of Augasi, and lying along the 
Jumna between 25® 23' and 25® 41' N. and 80° 30' and 80° 57' 
E., with an area of 363 square miles. Population fell from 
90,284 in 1891 to 77,395 in 1901, the decrease being the largest 
in the District. There are 121 villages and no town. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 1,26,000 and for 
cesses Rs. 20,000. The density of population, 213 to the square 
mile, is almost exactly the District average. Near the south 
and east rice is grown in considerable quantities, this tract being 
known as Jurat. The Jumna, as usual, is fringed by a network 
of deep ravines. In 1903-04,189 square miles were cultivated, of 
which one square mile was irrigated. The Ken canal will supply 
part of this tahM. 

Kamasin-*—A tahM of Banda District, United Provinces, 
conterminous with the pargana of the same name, and lying along 
the Jumna between 25° 17' and 26° 38' N. and 80° 47' and 81° 12' 
E., with an area of 358 square miles. Population fell from 83,297 
in 1891 to 78,773 in 1901. There are 169 villages and no town. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 1,18,000 and 
for cesses Rs. 20,000. The density of population, 220 to the 
square mile, is slightly above the District average. Besides the 
Jumna, the Baghain and Paisum drain this tahM, flowing from 
south-west to north-east to join the great river. Some of the best 
cotton produced in the District is grown in Kamasin. In 
1903-04,205 square miles were cultivated, less than half a square 
Tnilfl being irrigated. The Ken canal will supply a small area 
in the west of this tahM. 

Mau.—Eastern tahM of Banda District, United Provinces,, 
conterminous yn^pargana Chhibun and lying along the Jumna 
between 25° 5' and 25° 24' N. and 81° 7' and 81° 34' E., 
with an area of 316 square miles. It is included in the Karwi 
sub-division of the District. Population fell from 73,658 in 
1-891 to 64,921 in 1901. There are 164 villages and only one 
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town, Rajaptjb ; population 5,491. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-04 was Rs. 86,000 and for cesses Es. 14,000. The 
density of population, 205 to the square mile, is slightly below 
the District average. Jn the south the outer range of the 
Vindhyas crosses the talml in three terraces. The forests and 
jungles are gradually diminishing, owmg to the export of wood 
to Allahabad. In 1903-04,132 square miles were cultivated, but 
less than one square mile was irrigated. 

Eavwi Tahsil.—South-eastern tahaU of Banda District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of Tarahuwan 
and lymg between 24° 53' and 25° 19' N. and 80° 45' and 
81° 16' E., with an area of 567 square miles. Population 
fell from 87,687 in 1891 to 78,410 in 1901. There are 189 
villages and two towns, the larger being Kaewi, the tahinl 
headquarters; population 7,743. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-04 was Rs. 77,000 and for cesses Es. 15,000. The 
density of population, 138 to the square mile, is the lowest in 
the District. Roughly speaking, about half the area lies in the 
plain, while the other half is situated on a plateau between 
the crest of the first range of the Vindhyas, and the scarp beyond 
which extends to the still higher plateau of Rewah. The latter 
portion presents beautiful scenery and is clothed with forest. 
Near the west the Paieuni forms part of the border and then 
strikes across the tahenl. In 1903-04, 126 square miles were 
cultivated, of which 3 were irrigated, 

Badausa.—South-western tahsU of Bands District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with pargana of the same name, 
and lying between 26!* 3' and 25° 27' N. and 80° 81' and 80° 
52' E,, with an area of 333 square miles. Population fell from 
77,922 in 1891 to 74,755 in 1901. There are 182 villages and no 
town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 86,000 
and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The density of population, 224 to the 
square mile, is above the District average. The Baghain flows 
from south-west to north-east through the tahsM. In the south 
are scattered hills, and the south-east includes a small patch of 
reserved forest, but most of the tahaU is- in the plains. In 
1903-04, 165 square miles were cultivated, of which one was 
irrigated. The Ken canal will supply a small area when 
completed. 
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Girwan.— A tahsU of Banda District, United Provinces, 
conterminous with pargana Sihonda, and lying between 24^ 69' 
and 25® 28' N. and 80® 17' and 80® 34' E., with an area of 334 
square miles. Population fell from 85,628 in 1891 to 77,706 in 
1901. There are 179 villages and one town, Kaunjar ; popu¬ 
lation 3,016. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was 
Es. 1,19,000 and for cesses Rs, 19,000. The density of popula¬ 
tion, 233 to the square mile, is the highest in the District. 
In the west lies the Ken, which is fringed by ravines; but the 
tahsil is on the whole fertile. In 1903-04, 168 square miles 
were cultivated, of which only 2 were irrigated; but the Ken 
canal will supply a large area in this tahslL 

Karwi Sub-Division. —A sub-division of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, consisting of the Kamasin, Karwi, and 
Matt tah&ils, 

Banda Town. —Municipality and hea lquarters of the Dis¬ 
trict and tahsil of the same name, United Provinces, situated 
near the river Ken, in 25® 28' N. and 80® 20' E. It lies on a 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and on a metalled 
road from Fatehpur to Saugor. Population 22,565 (1901). 
Banda was a mere village till the commencement of the 19th 
century, w’-hen the Nawab settled here. Its importanoe was 
increased by its selection as headquarters of a District, and by a 
flourishing trade in cotton. After the removal of the Nawab 
in 1858, owing to his disloyalty in the Mutiny (see Banda 
District), the town began to decline, while the growth first 
" qf Rajarttr, and then of Karwi, has largely deprived Banda of 
its principal trade. It is a straggling and ill-built town, but 
with clean wide streets, and contains 65 mosques, 168 Hindu, 
one Sikh, and 6 Jain temples. Besides the usual public offices, 
there are a dispensary and stations of the Church Missionary 
Society and American Methodist Missions. The chief mosque 
is that built by All Bahadur, the last Nawab. Portions of the 
former palace are now used as public offices or as native 
residences. A mile from Banda stand the ruins of a fort called 
Bhuragarh, which was built in 1784, and stormed by British 
levies in 1804. Banda has been a municipality since 1866. In 
the ten years ending 1901 the average income and expenditure 
were Rs. 23,000. In 1903-04 the income was- Rs, 28,000, chiefly 
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derived from octroi, Es^ 21,000, and the expenditure was 
Es. 25,000. The town is not of great comineroial importance. 
The only local industries are the preparation of articles made of 
agate, and the manufacture of IdtUs or staves.. There are 11 
schools attended by 840 pupils. 

* Chitrakut. —Hill and place of pilgrimage in talisll Karwi, 
District Banda, United Provinces, situated in 25*^ 13' N. and 
80°' 46' E., 3|- miles from the Chitrakut station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway. The hill lies partly in the Karwi 
tahsU and partly in the Chaube jdglr of Kamta Eajola. The 
Paisuni river flows nearly a mile from its base, which has a 
circumference of 3 or 4 miles. A terrace, constructed by the 
EanI of Chhatar Sal about 1725, and repaired as a famine work 
in 1896-97, runs round the hillside. In former times the hill 
was more frequented as a place of pilgrimage than any other 
in Bundelkhand or Baghelkhand, It is said to have attained its 
great sanctity in. the Tretd-yugg^ or the third epoch of the Hindu 
cosmogony, when it was visited by Eama.and Sita duriiig their 
wanderings in the jungles. More than 30 shrines, dedicated to 
various deities, crown the surrounding hills, or fringe the banks 
of the Paisuni, The small town of Sitapur, on the banks of the 
river, is largely inhabited by attendant priests. The temple 
attendants hold the revenues of 42 mahdls within British 
territory, besides several others in the adjoining native States, 
Two* large fairs take place annually, on the occasion of the 
Jtdw/-nauml and Lewdli festivals, which formerly attracted 
30,000 and 45,000 persons respectively. Tho attmxdanco hai^ 
now shrunk to a few thousands, as Eajfis do not attend tho 
festivals, and the Marathii family of Karwi has become im])ovor- 
ished.. Since 1897 plague regulations have still further reduced 
the number of pilgrims. 

Kaliujar.—Town aixd celebrated hill-fort in Girwan 
District Banda, United Provinces, situated in 25° 1' N. and 80® 
29' E., 35 miles south of Banda. Population 3,016 (1901). 
The fort occupies a hill which rises abruptly, and is separated 
from the nearest eminence by a valley about 12,000 yards wide, 
Elevation, 1,203 feet above the sea. The crown of tho hill 
is a plateau. Vast polyhedral masses of syenite form tho base 
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and afford a comparatively accessible slope, but the horizontal 
strata of sandstone which cap the whole, present so bold an 
escarpment as to be practically impossible of ascent. 

Kalinjar is one of the very ancient forts of Bundelkhand 
and separate names for it are recorded in each of the three pre¬ 
historic periods of Hindn chronology. It is said to have been 
called EatnakQta in the Satya-yuga, Mahagiri (“ the great hill ”) 
in the TretS, and Pingilu, (the “brown-yellow^’ hill) in the Dwa- 
para-yuga. Other accounts transpose or vary these names. But 
its present appellation, Kalinjar, is itself of great antiquity. It 
occurs, as will be mentioned hereafter, in the Mahabharata; it 
is conjectured to appear in Ptolemy under the name of Tamasis j 
and it is mentioned in the Siva Purana as one of the nine 
uthaXs, from which will burst forth the waters that are to finally 
destroy the world. The modern name is sometimes rendered 
Kalanjar, from the local worship of Siva under his title of 
Kihlanjara, or “Ho who causes time to grow old.” It was 
a very ancient scat of Saivite rites, and according to local tradi¬ 
tion was strongly fortified by Chandra Brim or Varmma, the 
legendary founder of the Chandel dynasty. 

As in many other cases, Kalinjar was a high place sanc¬ 
tified by superstition, and fortified partly by nature and 
partly by art. Tho Mahd<bharata mentions it as already a 
famous city, and states that whoever bathes in the Lake of 
the Gods, the local place for pilgrimage, is as meritorious 
as he who bestows in charity one thousand cows. The hill 
must have been covered with Hindu temples before tho 
erection of the fort, for the dates of the inscriptions on the 
sacred sites are earlier than those on the gates of the fortress; 
and the ramparts consist largely of ornamental pillars, oornioos, 
and other fragments of carved work, which evidently belonged 
to earlier edifices. Firishta speaks of it as having been founded 
by Ked&r N&th, a reputed contemporary of the Prophet, in the 
7th century, A.D. The Musalm&n historians make mention 
of the king of Kidinjar as an ally of Jaiptll, Bapja of Lahore, 
in his unsuccessful invasion of Ghazni, 978 A.D. A BfijS. of 
K&linjar was also present at the battle of Peshiiwar, fought by 
Anand P&l in 1008, when endeavouring to check the victorious 
advance of Mahmfid of Ghazni in his fourth expedition. In 
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1021, Gandft or Nanda, the Ohantlol Rajil of Kfiliiijar, defeated 
the king of Kanauj, and in 1023, Mahmad of Ghazni boeiogod 
the fort, but oame to terme with the Eftja. The Chandol dan of 
Eajputs removed the seat of their govornmont from Mahoba 
to Kalinjar, after their defeat by Prithwl Khj, the Chauhan ruler 
of Delhi, about 1182. In 1203, Kutab-ud-diu, the viceroy of 
Muhammad Qhorl, took Kalinjar, and “converted the toraploe 
into mos(iue8 and abodes of goodness,” while “the very nunia 
of idolatry was annihilotod.” But the Musalraniis do not sooia 
long to have retained possession of their now conquest} for in 
1234, and again in 1251, wo hoar of fresh Muhammadan attacks 
on Kalinjar, which foil into the hands of Malik Nusrat-ud-dlu 
with groat booty. 

In 1247, Sultan Nasir-ud-dln Mahmtld brought the surround¬ 
ing country under his sway} but even after this date, Chaudel 
iusoriptions orootod in the fort show that it remaiuod in the 
hands of its annent masters almost up to the oloso of the 
13th century. Kalinjar next reappears in history in 1530, whom 
the Mughal prinoo, Iluraayiln, laid siege to the fort, which 
he continued intomittoutly to attack (bring ten years. In 
1546, the Afghan, Shor Shah, marched against the stronghold ; 
during the siege a live shell rebouuled from the walls iiUn 
the battery where the Sultan stoo 1, and sot ftpo to a quantity of 
gunpowder. Sher Shah was brought out horribly burnt, and 
died the following day. Before his death, however, he ordered an 
assault, which was exooutod with instant luooess, and his son, 
Jalal Khan, was crowned in the captured .citadel and assumed 
the name of Islam Shah. In 1569, Majnftu KhEn atta deed the 
fort, which was finally surrendered to him for Akbnr, who 
constituted it the headquarters of a sarAdr. Under Akhar, 
Kalinjar formed a of the imperial favourite, BUji Birhal. 
Later it fell into the hands of tho Bundelfts (see Banda Dia- 
tkiot)j and on tho death of their national hero, Chhatar Sll, 
it passed into tho possession of Hardeo Sah of Baanfl. Hii 
descendants continued to hold it for several generations, when 
they gave way to the family of Kaim Jl, one of their own 
dependants. 

During the period of Maratha supremacy, All Bohidur lai I 
siege to the fort for two years, but without success. Aftir tho 
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British occupation Daryau Singh, the representative of Elaim Ji, 
was confirmed in possession of the fort and territory; but on his 
proving contumaoious in 1812^ a force under Colonel Martindell 
attacked Kalinjar, and although he failed to take the place by 
atorm, Daryau Singh surrendered eight days later, receiving an 
equal portion of territory in the plains. During the Mutiny, 
small British garrison retained possession of the fort through¬ 
out the whole rebellion, aided by the Eaja of Panna. In 1866 
the fortifications were dismantled. 

The summit of the rock is between 4 and 6 miles in circuit, 
and is fortified by a rampart risiixg from the very edge. Access 
18 obtained by a sloping pathway and flight of steps passing 
through seven gateways, several of which bear inscriptions. 
Numerous rock-cut tanks and a few remains of temples are 
to be seen on the plateau, and religious carvings and inscrip¬ 
tions are scattered about, some of which have yielded valuable 
historical results. One temple, dedicated to Nilkanth, is still 
in good repair. There are also many caves, some of which 
contain inscriptions. 

The town is locally known as Tarahti, and is situated at 
the foot of the hill. It is now of small importance; but the 
ruins of fine residences and many old remains prove it to have 
been once rich and important. Tarahti contains a dispensary 
and was till recently administered under Act XX of 1856, but 
its importance is decreasing. There is a village school 

(Jownalj 'Asiatic Society of Bengal^ AF//, pages 171 and 
313; Cunningham, Archceohgical Survey Reports^ XXI, page 20.) 

Earwi Town.—^Headquarters of taTisll and sub-division of 
same name, District Banda, United Provinces, situated in 25^® 
12' N, and 80^ 54' E., near the Paisuni river and on a branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 7,743 (1901). 
Karwi was a British cantonment from 1805 to 1816 ; and in 
1829 it became the principal residence of a Maratha chieftain 
who lived in almost regal state, and built several beautiful temples 
and large wells. Numerous traders from the Deccan were thus 
attracted to KarwL During the Mutiny, Narayan Rao, after 
murder at Banda of the Joint Magistrate of Karwx, assumed 
the government, and retained his independence for eight months 
amid the subsequent anarchy* The aocumulations of his family 
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constituted the great treasure afterwards so famous as ‘the 
Kirwee and Banda Prize Money.’ The Bara, a large building, 
which formed the palace of Narayan Bao’s family, was 
confiscated, with most of the other property, and now serves as a 
tahmR, police-station, and school The other public buildings are 
a jail and dispensary. A Joint Magistrate and an Assistant 
District Superintendent of Police are stationed at Karwi, which 
also contains branches of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel an4 the American Methodist Mission. The town is 
administered, together with the adjacent village of Tarahuwan, 
under Act XX of 1856. Karwi declined for a time after the 
Mutiny j but the railway, opened in 1889, has caused this place 
to become the most important trade centre in the District. 

Cotton, grain, gM, and other produce of the District are largely 
exported. A cotton gin, opened in 1900, employed 180 bands in 
1903, and there is a small manufacture of embroidered plush. 

There are three schools with 170 boys and 26 girls. 

Bajapnr (or Majhgawan). —Town in tahsll Man, District 
Banda, United Provinces, situated on the banks of the Jrunna 
in 25° 23' X. and 81° 9' E., 18 miles north-east of Karwi town. 
Population 5,491 (1901). Eajapur is the name of the town, and 
Majhgawan that of the mauza or village lands within which it 
is situated. According to tradition the town was founded by 
Tulsi Das, the celebrated author of the vernacular version of the 
Ramayana, and his residence is still shown. He is said to have 
established several peculiar restrictions, which are still scru¬ 
pulously observed ; no houses (except shrines) are built of 
stone, and potters, barbers, and dancing-girls are rigorously 
excluded. The only public buildings are the police-station, 
post-office, school, and dispensary. Rajapur was for a time the 
chief commercial centre of the District, owing to its position 
near the Jumna; but many of its merchants have migrated to 
Karwi, and the place is declining. Besides the export of 
country produce there is a small manufacture of shoes and 
blankets. The school contains 90 pupils. 

Hanurpur District. — A. District in the AllahabSd Division, Bonn- 
United Provinces, lying between 26° 6' and 26° 7' X. and 79° oonfigur*. 
17' and 80° 21' E., with an area of 2,289 square miles. It is aad 
bounded on the north by the Jumna, which separates it from the 

ayitoms. 
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Cawnpore and Fatehpur Distriots, and by the BetwS, whioh 
divides it from JSlaun and the native State of Baoxd j on the 
vrest the DhasS^n separates it from Jh&nsi District; on the south 
lie Alipura, Chhatarpur, and Charkhiri States; and on the east 
the Distriot marches yrith Bands. The native States of Sarili, 
Jigni, and Behat, and portions of CharkhSri and Oarrauli form 
mdavea, entirely surrounded by British territory. Hamarpur 
lies chiefly in the great plain of Bundelkhand, which stretches 
between the banks of the Jumna and the outer scarps of the 
Vindhyan plateau. The plains (rf the Distriot are level, dry, and 
oulturable. The hilly southern region is broken up by scattered 
outlying spurs and isolated bills, some distance from the main 
Vindhyan range, which does not enter the District. Their 
general elevation does not exceed 300 feet above the Jumna 
valley, or a total of about 800 feet above the sea. Though the 
hills are usually treeless, the scenery is picturesque, owing to 
their rugged outlines, and some of the artificial lakes are excep¬ 
tionally beautiful. These magnificent reservoirs were constructed 
by the Qaharwar and Chandel Bajas, before the Muhammadan 
conquest, as sheets of ornamental water, and consist of valleys 
or depressions hemmed in by rooky hills and massive artificial 
dams. Some of than enclose craggy islets or peninsulas crowned 
by the ruins of granite temples. The largest lake near Mahoba 
has a circumference of more than 4 miles; and several lakes are 
used for irrigation. North of the hill and lake country the 
general plain of the District spreads in an arid and almost 
treeless level towards the banks of the rivers. Of those, the 
principal are the Betw&, and its tributwy the Dhasau, neither 
of whieh is navigable. The chief drainage channel in the centre 
of the District is the Birma Nadi, a tributary of the BetwL 

The District is remarkable for the absence of trees. At the 
commencement of the 18th century one-third of it was densely 
wooded; but the jungle has been largely cleared. In the lower 
hills and valleys khavr (Aeaeia cateehu^), sey (iMgergtrmrda 
parvijlora), dhawa (Anogeisms latifoUa), and tendM (XHoepyros 
tomentosa) are the most valuable trees, but are of poor quality. 
In the plaius the tamarind, nim (Mdia azaddrachta), and 
mahua (Bassia latifolia) are commonly found. The mango 
is rare. 
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Most of the Distriot consists of Gaugetio allavium which 
conceals the underlying rooks, except in the southern hills 
where the Bnndelkhand gneiss is exposed. 

Leopards, hysenas, wolves, jaokals, antelope, and pigs are ?*»»». 
fairly common, while a few sdmhhot/r and ehU<d are also found. 

The usual game birds occur, .and fish, including mahseer, are 
common in the rivers and lakes. 

The climate of Hamirpur District is dry and hot, owing to Cllmsts 
the absence of shade and the bareness of the soil. 

The average rainfall is about 36 inches, varying from 83 in 
the north to 39 in the south. In 1868-69 only 17 inches were 
received, while in 1894-96 the fall amounted to over 66 inches. 

The earliest traditions connected with the District relate iKitory, 
that it was ruled by Gaharwir BAjputs, to whom the construction 
of some of the embankments forming the lakes is attributed. 

They were followed by the ParihSrs, to whom succeeded the 
Chandels about the middle of the 9th century. During the 
Chandel supremacy in BcfM'DBJUs:HATO, Mahoba in the south 
of Hamirpur Distriot was one of the chief capitals of that" 
dynasty. The Chandels adorned the town and its neighbour¬ 
hood with many splendid edifices, remains of which still exist; 
they also constructed some of the noble artificial lakes already 
described. In 1182 Parmal Deva was defeated by Prithwl BSj, 
the Cbauh&n ruler of Delhi; after which disaster the Chandsd 
princes abandoned Mahoba and sank in importance, though they 
still occupied the hill fort of Kai-iwjab in Banda District# 

About 20 years later Mahoba was conquered by Hutab-ud-din, 
and with occasional interruptions remained in the hands of the 
MusalmEns till the close of the 17th century. 

In 1680 the District came into the possession of Chhatar 
Sal, the great national hero of the Bondelas, and was the theatre 
of many battles during his long straggle with the imperial forces 
under Muhammad Khan, the Bangash Hawab of Farrukhabad 
and governor of Allahabad. On his death about 1734 be ass%ned 
to his ally, the Peshwa of the Marathas, one-third of his territories; 
and Mahoba formed a portion of the region so granted. The 
larger part of the present District of BAmirpur fdl to his son, 

Jagat Raj. During the next seventy years the District continued 
under the government of hie descendants, who, however, carried 
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on among themselves that intestine warfare which was universal 
in Bnndelkhand throughout the latter half of the 18th century. 
Bival Rajas had forts in every village, and one after the other 
collected their revenue from the same estates. Moreover, the 
Bundela princes were opposed by the Maratha chieftains; and Ali 
BahS.dur, an illegitimate descendant of the Peshwa, who had made 
himself Nawab of Banda, succeeded in 1790 in annexing a portion 
of the District. He was defeated by the British and died in 1802, 
The British District of Bnndelkhand was formed in the succeed¬ 
ing year (1803), a part being granted to our ally, Raja Himmat 
Bahadur, as the price of his allegiance. The town of Mahoba 
itself, with the surrounding country, remained in the hands 
of the Pandits of Jalaun, until, on the death of their last 
representative in 1840, it lapsed to the British. The 'par- 
gana known as Jaitpur was ruled by the descendants of 
Chhatar Sal until 1842, when the last Raja, believing that 
our reverses at Kabul would prove fatal to British rule, 
revolted and having been easily captured was removed to 
Cawnpore, receiving from us a pension of Rs. 2,000 a month. 
Jaitpur was handed over to another claimant who mortgaged 
it to the Government, and died without issue in 1849. His 
territories lapsed to Government, and have since formed a 
part of Hamirpur District. The later history of the District 
up to 1857 is chiefly concerned with the difficulties of fiscal 
administration which will be described later. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny, Hamirpur exhibited the 
same return to anarchy which characterized the whole of 
Bnndelkhand. On the 13th of June, 1857, the 53rd Native 
Infantry broke into mutiny, and the massacre of Europeans 
began the next day. Only one Christian escaped with life. 
The surrounding native chiefs set up rival claims to portions of 
the British territory and plundered all the principal towns. 
The CharkhEri Raja, alone maintained a wavering allegiance, 
which grew firmer as the forces of General 'Whitlock approached 
Mahoba. That town was reached in September 1858, and 
the fort of Srinagar was destroyed. After a short period of 
desultory guerilla warfare in the hilly regions of Bundelkhand 
the rebels were effectually quelled and the work of reorganijia- 
tiom began. 
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The most important remains of the Clmndels in this District ArcltsM- 
are at Mahoba, but the finest temple of large size is the three- 
steepled granite edifice at Makarbai, 8 miles away. 

Hamirpur contains 7 towns and 766 villages. Population The 
is liable to considerable variations owing to vicissitudes 
seasons: 757^, 629,137; 1881, 607,337; 1891, 613,720; and 1901, 
458,642. There are five tahsUs: Hamirpto, Kath, KtrLPAHAK, 
Mahoba, and Mahdaha, each named after the place at which its 
headquarters are situated. The chief towns are Rath, Mahoba, 
and Hamiephr, the District headquarters. The following table 
gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 :— 


TafhsU. 

Area in square 
' miles 

Number of— 

jpopulation. 

Population per 
square mile. 

p q 

O.M os 

SL •p .ij 

«e ^ o 
§ "S S 2 

Si 'TS 

S A S 0 fX 

3a 

Number of per¬ 
sons able to 

1 read and 
; write. 

Towns. 

Villages, 

Hamirpur 

• •• 

376 

2 

124 

71,626 

190 

•-13-3 

2,800 

Bath r.e 

— 

674 

1 

179 

125,731 

219 

— *9 

3,990 

Kulpabar.o 


668 

2 

231 

111,926 

201 

— 140 

3,008 

Mahoba 

»a« 

329 

1 

92 

61,938 

188 

10*8 

2,081 

Maudaba 


462 

1 

130 

87,322 

193 

— 19*0 

3,333 

District total 


2,289 

7 

766 

46S»642 

200 

—m 

16,207 


The considerable decrease between 1891 and 1901 was due to a 
series of bad seasons, culminating in the famines of 1896-97. 

Thie density of population is approsimately the same as that 
of the surrounding Bundelkhand Districts, but is less than half 
of the Provincial average. Almost the whole population speaks 
Western Hindi, the prevailing dialect being Bundeli, which is^ 
hbwever, mixed with Bagheli. 

Chamars (tanners and cultivators; 64,000) are the most Caste* 
numerous Hindu caste, followed by Lodhis or Lodhas (agri- 
culturists; 53,000), Brahmans, 49,000, Ahirs, 31,000, Rajputs^ . 
27,000, and Kachhis, 24,000. Basors, numbering 11,000, who 
perform low menial duties, and Khangars, 7,000, who.are watch¬ 
men and thieves, though they claim to have once held the country 
are not found outside the District in considerable numbers’ 
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Chdsiian. 

MisvioAi, 


General 

agricul¬ 

tural 

oondi- 

tion«. 


Cliicf 

agri* 

(suUural 

fitatieties 

and 

principal 

crope« 


Agrioulturo supports 64 iter cent. o£ the population and genoral 
labour 6 per cent. Brahmans, Rajputs, and Lodhas are the chief 
landholdors, and tho same oastos, followed by Kadihls and 
Chamars, tho principal oultivators. 

A mission was opened at Mahoba by an American society 
in 1S95, and there are branches at Bath and Maudaha, but in 
1901 there were only 223 native Christians in the whole District. 

The most important distinction between different parts of 
the District is oontained in the distribution of different classes 
of soil. These fall into two main classes, the black or heavy 
soils, and the light soils. The former are called mUr and h&bar, 
and the latter but near the rivers, where denudation has 

impoverished the soils, a coarse gravelly soil is found, called 
rakm. In tho north of tho District tho black soils prodominato, 
while in the south there is a groat deal of poor light soil over¬ 
lying tho rocks. Mar is the most fertile soil and retains moisture 
for a long time, though an excess of rain makes it unworkable, 
KShw differs from mar in that it is more easily affected, either 
by an excess or dofioiency of rainfall. The autumn crops aro 
usually sown broadcast and cover a larger area than tho spring 
harvest, 

Tho ordinary tenures of the United Provinoes are found, 
but faWidari and hhaiynchwd mahals predominate: some of 
tho latter aro extraordinarily largo. Tho principal statistics of 
cultivation in 1903-04 are given bolow, with areas in square 
miles;— 
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Cfrcm and jowar are the principal food-crops, coverii^ 279 
■and 265 square miles, respectively, or 25 and 23 per cent, of the 
net cultivated area. Oilseeds (240) and cotton (84) are the most 
important economic products, while arhar, Jcodon, wheat, h&jva, 
and barley cover 94, 43, 76, 43, and 34 square miles. A little 
sugarcane is grown in the south and west, and p&n is cultivated 
in the south of the District. 

Like all the Bundelkhaud Districts, Hamlrpur is suT) 3 *eot to Imprors- 
cycles of varying agricultural prosperity, and no permanent ggrioui- 
advanoe can be traced. Either an excess or deficiency 
rainfall causes land to remain untillod, and the result is the 
spread of a grass called leans (Sacoharum, speyiita’nmm), which 
cannot be eradicated without much trouble, though it dies out 
after a varying period of 10 to 16 years. The spring crops are 
also liable to rust. The most striking change in methods of 
recent years was the replacement of wheat by gram or millet, both 
inferior crops, after the famine of 1806-97; but the area under 
wheat is again increasing. A valuable rod dye was formerly 
obtained from a plant called 51 (Morinda citrifdia); but its 
cultivation has ceased owing to the introduction of aniline 
colours. Considerable sums have been advanced under the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists' Loans Acts, amounting to 
Es, 2,64,000 in the 10 years ending 1900, the advances in the 
8 years 1896-98 including 2 lakhs. Es. 82,000 were advanced * 
between 1901 and 1904. 

In 1867 six bulls were imported from Hansi and HissEr, but 
the cross had little effect in improving the District breed, which ladilJsp, 
is on the whole inferior. Eenowod attempts have rooontly been 
made to introduce a better strain. No horse-brooding opera¬ 
tions are carried on. The sheep and goats arc superior to Idiosa 
bred in the Doab, and are thus in some request outside the 
District. 

The water-supply is defective in almost every part, andlwlg*- 
difficulties sometimes occur in supplying water for cattle. It 
has already been stated that the black soils retain moisture, and 
with ordinary seasons irrigation is not much required in them. 

In 1908-04 the area irrigated was 28 square miles. Four square 
miles w'oro irrigated by a branch of the BetwSl Canal in the north 
of the District, and one square mile by the artificial lakes, in 
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the south. Wells supplied 22 square miles and are most used 
in the light parwd soil in the central and southern parts of tha 
District. A project for a canal from the Dhasan near the 
south-west corner of the District has been sanctioned; it will 
water the western portion of the District between the-Birma and 
Dhasan. 

Soapstone is quarried at one place; and used for making toys, 
parts of hVfkkas, vases, etc. The roads in the south of the Dis¬ 
trict are metalled with broken granite, and elsewhere with kankar 
or nodular limestone, which is also used for making lime. 

The District is almost entirely agricultural, and beyond the 
few requirements of the people which can be satisfied locally, 
there are few industries, Coai'se red cotton cloth is the only 
important manufacture, and the silverware of Maudaha is the 
sole product of ai'tistic merit, A little saltpetre is made in 
places. There are small cotton-presses at Kulpahar and Mahoba, 
and at the former place hay is pressed into bales and exported. 

The noticeable feature of the trade of the District is the 
absence of large central markets: jowdr^ bdjra^ wheat, gram, 
cotton, gh%, pan, oilseeds, and cloth are exported in favourable 
seasons, while sugar, tobacco, spices, rice, salt, piece-goods, and 
metals are imported. The trade of the north of the District is 
by road with Cawnpore, while the railway carries the produce 
of the southern part. EAXH is the most important trade centre, 
and the other markets are essentially local, merchants or their 
agents dealing on the spot with the cultivators and small village 
traders. 

A branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from 
Jhansx to Manikpur passes through the south of the District. The 
roads have recently been much improved, but communications 
are still ba ckward, and in the rains many of the unmetalled roads 
are almost impassable. About 100 miles are metalled, of which 
66 are maintained at the cost of Provincial funds, and 419 miles 
are unmetalled. Avenues are kept up on 122 miles of road* The 
principal routes are the roads from Cawnpore through Hamir- 
pur, Maudaha, and Mahoba to Saugor, from Hamirpur, through 
Rath, to Harpalpur and Kulpahar railway stations, and from 
Hamirpur through the east of the District to Panwari on the 
-irailway. 
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The District appears to have escaped *the terrible famines of Pamine. 
1783 and 1803-04. In 1813-14, however, it suffered severely, 
and again in 1819 the food supply failed, though the people had 
money gained by the high j)ri 3 es of cotton in previous years, A 
su:}oession of bad years culminating in the drought of 1833-34 
led to famine, pestilence, and emigration, which reduced the 
population by a half, and were long remembered. Distress was 
less severe in 1837-38, but was still great. The District escaped 
famine in its worst form till 1868-69, when the failure of the 
rains caused the loss of the harvest, and people were reduced to 
eating the refuse of oilseeds, and roots and herbs. There, was 
also great mortality among the cattle. The drought of 1877-78 
did not seriously affect Hamirpur. l?arly in 1894 rust damaged 
the spring crops, and the rains of that year destroyed the autumn 
harvest. In 1895 rust was again bad, and the rains ceased prema¬ 
turely, causing mujh distress. Eelief works were required early 
in 1896 and the still shorter rainfall of that year caused severe 
famine. The works were kept open till August 1897 at a cost of 
nearly 9 lakhs, besides expenditure on relief in other methods. 

The Mahoba and Kulpahar tahfils are included in the sub- 
division of Mahoba, which is usually in charge of a resident divisions 
Joint Magistrate. The Collector is also assisted by 2 Deputy 
Collectors recruited in India, and a tahs^lddr is posted at the 
hea Iquarters of each takM. 

There is one District Munsiff, and the whole District is Civil 
included in the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of Banda. In former and 
times the District was noted for dacoity and robberies ; but crime 
is not exceptionally serious now. The escape of criminals is, 
however, facilitated by the way in which native and British terri¬ 
tory are intermingled. Bomale infanticide was formerly sus¬ 
pected, bub no villages have been under surveillance since 1900. 

Most of-the present District was acquired in 1803-04, r^and 
when it was included in the District of Bundelkhand. Inadminis- 
1819 this was divided into a northern and southern portion) 
the former being called Kalpi, and including parts of the 
present Jalaun District, and the northern parts of Hamirpur. 

In 1821 the headquarters were moved to Hamirpur. The 
Maratha method of administration was briej&y a system of 
rack-rent pitched at the highest rate which could be paid. 
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The earliest settlements made, though based on the tahsUdar^ 
unreliable estimates and the village papers, were moderate and 
well-distributed. From 1810, however, enhancements were made, 
and in 1816 the revenue of that portion of the District which 
was then British territory, which had been 9J lakhs in 1809, was 
raised to 14-7 lakhs. In the succeeding short-term settlements 
the revenue, though it was reduced, was still excessive j and after 
the famine of 1833-84 half the estates in the District had been 
resigned by their proprietors. Speculations in land and corrup¬ 
tion amongst the native ofdcials added to the difficulties of 
administration. The first regular settlement, preceded by a 
professional survey, was made in 1842 for most of the District, 
the southern portions which were acquired subsequently being 
regularly settled at later dates. The assessment was based on 
rates which had been fixed for a large part of Bundelkhand; 
but it was moderate and worked well. The demand for the area 
referred to above was 9*8 lakhs, and the demand for the whole 
District was 10'8 lakhs. This demand was revised in 1877-79, 
when the revenue fixed amounted to 10’7 lakhs. Soil rates were 
framed to calculate the assets, and the valuation was revised 
with reference to the recorded rental, fiscal history, and actual 
condition of each village. The term of settlemont was fixed for 
20 years, and in 1893 it was decided to prolong this period for 10 
years more. The famine of 1896-97, however, led to extensive 
reductions and an experiment was made in fiuotuating assess¬ 
ments. In 1905 the whole District will como under settlemont 
according to the new system devised for Bundelkhand, by which 
the revenue will be liable to revision every five years in case of 
considerable variations in cultivation, The present demand for 
land revenue is 8'2 lakhs, or less than 11 annas por aero, varying 
in different parts of the District from 8 annas to one rupoo, 
Oolleotions on aooount of land revenue and total revonuo have 
been, in thousands of rupees 
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No municipalities have been constituted; but 7 towns are Local 
administered under Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond gom-a* 
the limits of these are managed by the District board; which 
in 1903-04 had an income and expenditure of 1*2 lakhs. Eoads 
and buildings cost Rs. 75,000 in the same year. 

There are 21 police-stations. The District Superintendent Police 
of Police controls a force of 3 inspectors, 79 subordinate officers, 
and 334 constables, besides 86 town police and 1,161 rural and 
road police. The District jail contained a daily average of 79 
convicts in 1903. 

The inhabitants of the District compare favourably with Bduca. 
those of other Districts in the United Provinces as regards 
literacy. This is the more remarkable in a purely agricultural 
community. In 1901, 3-3 per cent. (6*5 males and *1 females) 
could read and write. The total number of public schools 
rose from 91 in 1880-81 to 98 in 1900-01, and the number 
of scholars from 3,651 to 3,720. There were 131 such schools in 
1903-04 with 4,993 pupils including 64 girls, besides 52 private 
schools with 708 pupils. Only 955 scholars out of the total 
number were in secondary classes. Two of the schools are 
managed by Government and 97 by the District board. Out 
of a total expenditure of Es. 32,000, only Es. 2,600 were mot 
from fees and the balance was charged to local funds. 

There were 5 dispensaries and hospitals in 1903, with accom- HospitAU 
modation for 64 in-patients. In 1903,26,000 cases were treated, peLtides. 
including 676 cases of in-patients, and 1,100 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Es. 6,400, chiefly met*from 
local funds. 

About 21,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903- Vaccina- 
04, representing the high proportion of 45 per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, although vaccination is not compulsory in any part of the 
District. [District Gazetteer, 1874 (under revision); W. E. 

Neale, SMemer^k Report^ 1880.] 

Hamirpur TahsiL—^North-eastern tahsiL of Hamirpur Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Hamirpur 
and Sumerpur, and lying between 25^^ 42' and 26^ 7' N. and 
79° 51' and 80° 21' E., with an area of 376 square miles. 
Population fell from 81,133 in 1891 to 71,625 in 1901. There 
are 124 villages and two towns: Hamirpur, the District and 

5d 
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taJiM headquarters, population 6,721, and Sumerpur (4,039). 
The demand for land revenue in 1904-05 "was Rs. 1,34,000 and 
for cesses Es. 28,000. The density of population, 190 to the 
square mile, is slightly below the District average. On the north 
lies the Jumna, while the Betwa flows almost due east through the 
centre of the taJml to join it. The soil is chiefly fertile, but 
grows lighter near the junction of the two rivers, and a network 
of ravines fringes the banks of both Jumna and Betwa. In 
1902-03, 183 square miles were cultivated, of which 2 square 
miles were irrigated. The Betwa Canal serves a small area in 
the north. 

Rath Tah^l.—^North-western tahM of Hamirpur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargams of Jalalpur and 
Rath, and lying between 25° 28' and 25° 56' N. and 79° 21' 
and 79° 55' E., with an area of 574 square miles. Population 
fell from 126,920 in 1891 to 125,731 in 1901, the decrease being 
the smallest in the District. There are 179 villages and one 
town. Rath, the tahsll headquarters, population 11,424. The 
demand for land revenue in 1904-05 was Rs. 2,64,000 and for 
cesses Rs. 44,000. The density of population, 219 to the square 
mile, is the highest in the District. Rath is enclosed on the west 
by the DhasSn, on the north by the Betwa, and on the east by the 
Birma. The centre of the tahM contains rich black soil; but 
the north-east includes some of the poorest land in the District, 
and ravines occupy a large area. In 1903-04, 329 square miles 
were cultivated, of which 2 were irrigated. It is proposed to 
irrigate this tahsnl by a canal from the DhasS.n. 

Eulpahar Tahsil. —South-western taJM of Hamirpur Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, conterminous with pargana PanwM- 
Jaitpur, and lying between 25° 5' and 25° 31' N. and 79° 17' 
and 79° 49' E., with an area of 558 square miles. Population 
fell from 127,567 in 1891 to 111,926 in 1901. There are 
231 villages and two towns; Kulpakah, the tahfd headquarters, 
population 5,128, and Jaitpur (4,817). The demand for land 
revenue in 1904-05 was Rs. l,7l,0flO and for cesses Rs. 34,000; 
The density of population, 201 to the square mile, is almost 
exactly the District average. Kulpahar contains numerous hills 
ai^ large areas of jungle. In the north black soil is found; 
but in the south the soil is poor and scanty, rock being found 
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near the surface. In 1903-04, 257 square miles were ctdtivated, 
of which 17 were irrigated. Wells serve most of the irrigated 
area, but a small supply is obtained from tanks by canals 
managed by the Irrigation department. 

Jffahoba Tahsil.—South-eastern tahml of Hatoirpur Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces, conterminous with the farga/na of the 
same name, and lying between 25° and 26° 38' H. and 79° 41' 
and 80° 9' E., with an area of 329 square miles. Population 
fell from 74,200 in 1891 to 61,938 in 1901, the rate of decrease 
being the largest in the District. There are 92 villages and 
one town, Mahoba, the taJml headquarters, population 10,074. 
The demand for land revenue in 1904-06 was Es. 76,000 and for 
cesses Es. 13,000. The density of population, 188 to tho square 
mile, is the lowest in the District. In the north some fairly good 
black soil is found j but scattered rooky hills stud the southern 
portion, and the soil here is inferior and only a thin layer 
conceals the underlying rock. Several considerable artificial 
lakes made by the Chandels add a charm to the landscape and 
supply water for irrigation. In 1903-04, 133 square miles were 
cultivated, of which 5 were irrigated. Pan is cultivated near 
Mahoba and has a great reputation, being exported to Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Handaha Tahail .—^ tahsfH in the Hamlrpur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the poirgmaa of Maudaha and 
Muskira, and lying between 26° 30' and 25“ 52' N. and 79° 43' 
and 80° 21' E., with an area of 452 square miles. Population 
fell from 103,900 in 1891 to 87,322 in 1901, or by 19 per cent. 
There are 130 villages and one town, Maudaha, the tahail head¬ 
quarters, population 6,172. Tho demand for land revenue in 
1904-05 was Rs. 1,76,000 and for cesses Es, 36,000. Tho density 
of population, 193 to the square mile, is below the Distriot 
average. On the east the tahsil is bounded by the Ken, and on 
the west by the BirmSd The t&hM contains a large proportion 
of fertfle' bla^k soil; but ^ north-^est is very ii^erior ssted tho 
land sear the rtveafs is ffat_-ttp by tavinss’. fir 
square miles Were' cultivated., of which. 2 were irrigsrted. 

Mabeh® Sitb-Divisiffa.—A ssb^divisisn of thw HaajJrpwr 
District, United Provinces, including l^e Mahoba and Kuje.- 
baha® tahsMs. • 
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Hamirpur Town. —Headquarters of the tahsU and Districfc^ 
of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 25^ 58' N. and 
80^ 9' E. It lies on a tongue of land near the confluence of the 
Betwa and Jumna and on the metalled road from Cawnpore to 
Saugor. Population 6,721 (1901). According to tradition it 
was founded in the eleventh century by Hamir Deo, a Karchuli 
Rajput expelled from Alwar by the Muhammadans. Under 
Abbar it was the headquarters of a mahal or pargana. The 
ruins of Hamir's fort and a few Musalman tombs are the only 
relics of antiquity. Several Europeans were murdered here 
during the Mutiny. Besides the usual public offices there is a 
dispensary. The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income and expenditure of Es. 2,100. There is a little 
trade in grain. The District school contains 64 pupils, and a 
middle school 142. 

Kulpahar Town. —Headquarters of tahsU of same name. 
District Hamirpur, United Provinces, situated in 25® 19' N. and 
79® 39' E,, near the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Popula¬ 
tion 6,128 (1901). The town was founded by Jagat Raj, son 
of the great Bundela leader, Chhatar Sal, and Raja of Jaitpur. 
Each of his four sons built for himself a mansion in the town, 
the ruins of which still exist. The fort was taken by Ali 
Bahadur of Banda in 1790 and was dismantled by the British 
in 1805. Kulpahar contains a tahsUlj and a school with 120 
pupils. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
annual income of Rs. 1,100. There is a considerable trade in 
grain and cotton,- and a small cotton press and hay-baling 
factory are worked. 

Mahoha Town. —Ancient town in Hamirpur District, 
United Provinces, and headquarters of tahsU of same name. 
It lies on the road from Cawnpore and Saugor and also on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 10,074 (1901). 
The name of the town is derived from the great sacrifice or 
Mahotsava^ said to have been performed by Chandya Varmma, 
the traditional founder of the Chandel dynasty which ruled a 
large tract cf country from here (see Bundelkhand). Mahoba 
stands on the banks of the Madan Sagar or lake constructed by 
Madan Varmma, the fifteeirth king, and the most powerful of 
all the Chandel rulers. Architectural antiquities of the period 
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abound througbout the neighbourhood. The Ram Kund is- 
believed to mark the place whore Chandra Varmma died and 
is a tank of especial sanctity. The fort, now almost entirely 
in ruins, commands a beautiful view over the hills and lakes. 
Several of the latter, confined by magnificent masonry dams, 
have greatly silted up; but the Kirat Sagar and Madan Sugar 
still remain deep and clear sheets of water. The shores of the 
lakes and the islands in their midst (one of which in the 
Sagar is connected with the mainland by a stone cause¬ 
way), are thickly covered with pillars and broken sculpture. 
The numerous arms of the lakes embrace rooky tongues of land 
surmounted by picturesque ruins. Three miles east of the town 
lies the Bijainagar Sagar, which is the largest of all and is more 
than 4 miles in circuit, while to the south-west lies the Rahilya 
Sagar, on the bank of which a large ruined temple is situated. 
Mahoba was probably the civil capital of the Chandels, while their 
greatest fortress was at KliLiNJAR, and their religious capital 
at Khajtoaho. After a rule of more than 300 years Parmal 
was conquered by Prithwi Raj of Delhi in 1182, and 20 years 
later Mahoba fell into the hands of Kutab-ud-din, after which 
little is heard of the Chandels. In the I7th and 18th centuries 
this part of the country was ruled by the Bundelas. The Musal- 
man buildings, of the town are exclusively constructed from 
Hindu materials. A mosque bears an inscription, which assigns 
its foundation to the year 1322 in the reigir of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughlak. The town contains a small cotton-press, dispensary, 
and mission orphanage. It is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income and expenditure of Rs. 3,600. There is an 
increasing trade in local produce. The taJmU school has 1G4 
pupils. 

Maudaha Towa-—'Headquarters of tahsU of same name, 
District Hamirpur, United Provinces, situated in 25® 40' N. 
and 80° 7' E., on the Cawnporo-Saugor Road. Population 
6,172 (1901). According to tradition a Muhammadan, named 
Husain, with the help of some Parihar Rajputs, o.xpolled the 
Kols who resided here and took possession of the place. In 
1730 Diler Khan, a son of the governor of Allahabad, was slaia 
here, and his tomb attracts a considerable number of votaries. 
The fort was first built by Khuman Singh and Guman Singh of 
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Charkhaori, and on the same site All Bahadur of Banda after¬ 
wards erected a stone fort. The town contains a tahsUl and 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
and expenditure of Rs. 1,100. The sih'orwaro produced here in 
email quantities has some merit. There is a branch of the 
Ameiioact Mission, and there is also a middle school with 101 
pupils. 

Rath Town.—^Headquarters of taJiM of same name, Dis¬ 
trict Hamirpur, Unitctl Provinuos, situated in 25° SG' N. and 
79° 34' E., 50 miles south-west of Hamirpur. Population 
11,424 (1901). The early history of the place is uuoortain. It 
stands on a site which is evidently of groat antiquity; but the 
Musalmiins who occupied it early clostroyod most of the Hindu 
buildings. Efith contains several mosques, temples, and tanks 
adorned with extensive gluits, the finest lako being called Ragar 
Tal. There are ruins of two Musahnivn tombs which were 
built, probably about the 14th century, of fragments of Hindu 
tcanples, and also remains of two forts built by Biiudohl chiefs 
late in the 18th century. The town is administered under 
Act XX of 1866, with an income and expenditure of about 
Es. 3,000. Rath is the most important mart in tho District and 
deals in grain, cotton, and sugar. There are small industries 
in weaving, dyeing, and saltpetre manufacture j but trade is 
decreasing. The town contains a branch of tho American 
Mission, a dispensary, and a school with 189 pupils. 

Bop- AllahiihSd Bistriot ( Uahabud ).—^Tho most eastern District 

wnfigura-i’i the AUahabad Division, United Provinoos, lying between 
ttp, and 24° 47' and 26° 47' N. and between 81° 0' and 82° 21' E., with 

hill and ' 

rive* an area of 2,811 square miles. It is bounded on tho north by 
^stoma. Partabgarh District in Oudh, on tho oast by Jaunpur and 
Mirzapur; on tho south by tho Native State of Rowah and by 
the District of Banda ; and on the west by Fatohpur. Tho Ganges 
forms part of the northern boundary and then flows across tho 
District, and the Jumna, after flowing along the southern herder, 
meets the Gkinges near the centre of tho District. These two 
rivers divide Allahabad into three well-marked sub-divisions 
(1) the Doab or triangular wedge of land enclosed by tho con¬ 
verging channels of tho Ganges and Jumna, This consists of a 
fetjlB tiraQt drained by tho Sasur Khaderi, a tributary of the 
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latter. Near the Ganges there is usually a stretch of alluvial 
land (kekohhdr or char), and along the Jumna and the lower 
course of the Sasur Khaderi are extensive ravines. The elevated 
plaiTi between is rich and well-wooded, while the ravines are bare 
and desolate. Near the Jumna stands the Pabhosa hill, which is 
the only‘rock found in the Doab. (2) The trans-Ganges tract 
lying north of that river. This is more fertile than the Doiib 
and is remarkably well-wooded. It contains many swamps or 
jhUa near which rice is cultivated. (3) The trans-Jumna tract 
lying south of the Jumna and Ganges, which is the largest of 
the three tracts and the most varied in physical appearance. 

The drainage is entirely into the Ganges and Jumna, the main 
feeder being the river Tons (Southern). Immediately south of 
the Ganges a low range of stone hills enters the District from the 
east. "West of the Tons another set of hills forms smaller ranges 
which reach the Jumna. The country north of these hills 
resembles the ordinary Doab, but the south is oomposal of black 
soil interspersed by low rooky hills and is really a part of 
Btjndelkhand. Beyond the Belan, on the southern boundary 
of the District, the massive scarps of the Kaimur range rise in 
tiers from a small fertile valley. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiarities. North Botany- 
of the Ganges magnificent groves of mango are found, while the 
mahud (Bassia latifolia) grows plentifully in the west of tho 
Doab, and the pipoZ (Ficus religiosa) south of tho Jumna. 

OhMul or dhdh jungles (Butea frondosa) exist in most parts of 
the District, and tho babul (Acacia arabioa) grows in the black 
soil. 

North of tho Jumna and Ganges tho District consists solely Geology, 
of the Gangetic alluvium; but in tho south throe sub-divisions 
of the Vindhyan rocks are represented; the Kaimur, tho lower 
Rewah, and the upper Rewah. The lowest or Kaimur is a 
massive sandstone with a bold scarp to tho north. Tho upper 
Rewah forms a similar, but loftier, scarp of sandstone, and 
the low ground between is formed of tho lower Rewah group of 
shales and sandstone. 

In the Doab and trans-Ganges tract jackals and pig are tho Pauaa. 
commonest wild animals. South of the Jumna there are herds of 
antelope and wild pig, which commit serious inroads on the 
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crops, Ravinc-deor ami leopards are found in the hills, and' 
occasionally a tiger is soon. ’Wolves aro common. Tho usual 
spooios of game bii-ds aro plentiful, and all the rivers and the 
swamps north of tho Ganges, and the artificial tanks south 
of the Jumna, provide fish. 

Tho Doal) and trans-Ganges tracts are fairly healthy, and 
their climate is that of tho Gangotic plain generally. South 
of tho Jumna the heat is excessive. Even at Allahabad city 
tho shade temporaturo roaches IIS*^ or 114“ in ordinary years, 
tho highest rocoitlod being 120“. Tho hob weather and rains 
last from April to November. 

Tho average rainfall over tho whole District is 37 inches, 
and tho variations in difforont parts aro small. Erom year to 
year, howo\'or, fluctuations aro considorablo. Thus in 1880 only 
17 inches were rocoivod, while in 1894 tho fall amounted to more 
thati 7l> inches. 

Tradition oounoets tho country round Allahfibad with‘Vara- 
navata, whore the Pam lava brothers spoiit part of their oxiloj 
but a similar claim is made for other plaoos. Rama and Sita 
aro popularly Itoliovi'd to have passetl through tho District on 
their self-imposed exile. Ifor a long time it was believed that 
Koham, in tho south of tho Distriot, was tho KausSmbhi men- 
tlouofl in tho Mahribhfirata and Purfvnas. Tho earliest historical 
fjMit known aliout tho Distriiit is that, aliout tho 4th or 6th 
century, it was included in tho dominions of tho groat Guptas of 
Maoaoha. JCarly in tho 7th ooutury it apiioars from tho narra¬ 
tive of I nuon 'I’siang, tho Ohinoso pilgrim, that Allaliubad was in 
tho dominions of Harshavardhana, tho groat rulor of Kanauj. 

From this time nothing is known of tho history of Allah- 
alKld until tho invasion of Hhahrib-ud-diu Ghori in 1194. The 
District. WHS thou oompiorod by tho Musalmana, in whoso hands 
it romiiinod until tho introduction of British rule. During 
tho 13th and 14th oouturios tho country round Allahabad was 
inoludod in tho fief of Kara, at whichr town tho governor 
had his hoadipiartors. Kara was tho scono of tho famous mooting 
hotwoon Mui/.7,-ud-dlu and his father in 1286, Tho son had 
just succoodod Balban on tho throne of Delhi, and tho father 
was making his way np from Boiigal to oppose him. They 
mot at Kara, and, inspired with an aversion to bloQvlshodj 
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conferred with each other from boats in the middle of the 
Ganges and resolved to march together to the capital. Allah- 
abM was in the possession of Ala-nd-din at the end of the 
13th century, and it was in the Ganges sands between Manikpur 
and Kara that he basely murdered his uncle, the aged Sultan 
Tiroz Shah. Under succeeding princes, the history of the 
District is a tedious narrative of ambitious revolts and their 
barbarous suppression. About 1629 it was wrested from the 
Pathans by Babar. Prince Sahm, afterwards known as 
the emperor Jahangir, resided at Allahabad as governor 
during the lifetime of his father; and the mausoleum in the 
Khusru-bagh commemorates Salim's rebellious son. Early in 
the 18th century, when the Bundelas under Chhatar Sal were 
beginning their successful national movement against the 
Mughal power, Muhammad Khan, the Bangash Nawab of Far- 
rukhabad, was governor of the Subah and the western portion, 
now the Hamirpur and Banda Districts, was overrun by the 
Bundela and Maratha chieftains. During the subsequent anar¬ 
chy the Oudh government at one time held the supremacy; 
at another the ubiquitous Marathas held brief possession; and 
still later in 1765 the English restored the town to Shah Alam, 
the phantom emperor of Delhi. For some years, Allahabad 
was the seat of the imperial court; but in 1771 Shah Alam 
removed to Delhi and threw himself into the arms of the 
Marathas. The British held that his eastern dominions were 
vacated, and sold the abandoned provinces to the Nawab of 
Oudh for 60 lakhs of rupees. Shah Alam remained a state 
prisoner in the hands of the Marathas until 1808, when the 
victories of Lord Lake set him free. Meanwhile difficulties 
arose from time to time with regard to the payment of the Oudh 
tribute, which was permanently in arrears; and in 1801 the 
Nawab agreed to a compromise, by which he made over his 
territory between the Ganges and the Jumna to the British 
Government in lieu of tribute. The District of AllahabM 
formed part of the tract thus ceded. During the Mutiny of 
1857 the Sepoys at Allahabad revolted (June 6th), and mas¬ 
sacred most of their officers. At the same time the populace 
rose throughout the city, set free the prisoners in jail, and 
murdered every European and Eurasian upon whom they could 
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lay hands. Happily, however, the British forces held the fort 
with the aid of a Sikh detachment ; and on the 11th of June 
Colonel Neill arrived to take the oormnand. The insurgents 
were promptly attacked and driven off; and only a fortnight 
after the outbreak the city and station were once more in 
the hands of the authorities. Soon afterwards Havelock arrived 
at Allahabad; and, the position having been secured, the main 
army passed on for Cawnpore. No further disturbance arose, 
and the peaceful course of administration in the District has 
never since been interrupted. 

The District is inch in arokeologioal remains. Besides 
the objects of interest at Allahabad City, which range from a 
pillar first erected by Asoka in the 3rd century B.C. to l)uilrlings 
of the Mughal period, ruined temples and forts, coins, and other 
memorials of the past have been found at many pla ms. Chief 
among these are Kosam, Jhust, Garhwa, where several interest¬ 
ing inscriptions of the Gupta kings wore dug up, and Singraur. 

Allahabad contains 3,473 villages and 13 towns. Population 
increased regularly from 1872 to 1891, but decreased in the next 
decade, owing to the famine of 1896-97: JS713, 1,396,241; 
1,474,106; 7891, 1,548,737; 7907, 1,489,358. There are 9 ta/mlfi: 
Allahabad, Sikathit, Makjhahi’de, SobaoHjPiidli'DRjHan- 
DIA, Kaeohaha, Baba, and Mbja, each of which is namod after 
the place at its hcadquartoi’s. The only considerable town is 
Allahabad, which is both the administrative headquarters of the 
District and the capital of the United Provinces. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901:— 
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Hindus include 86 per cent, of the total population and 
Musalmans 13, while there are 0,800 Christians. In the hilly 
tracts south of the Jumna, population is not so dense as in the 
Doab and trans-Ganges tracts, and the same part of the District 
sujBfered most severely in the famine of 1890-97. About 90 per 
cent, of the population speak Eastern Hindi, chiefly of the 
Awadhi dialect, and most of the remainder "Western Hindi. 

As might be expected in one of the great religious centres Castos 
of the Hindus, the Brahmans are the most numerous caste, and occupa- 
number 177,000. The other large castes are Chamars (leather- 
workers and cultivators; 166,000), Ahirs (graziers and agricul¬ 
turists; 153,000), Kurmis (agriculturists; 111,000), Pilsls (toddy- 
drawers and labourers; 91,000), Rajputs, 63,000, Koris (^veav- 
ors and labourers; 45,000), and KadiliTs (cultivators; 35,000). 

Kurmis, Kachhis, and Pilsls belong chiefly to the central parts 
of the Provinces. There are 15,000 Kols ^yho reside in the 
jungly tracts of the trans-Jumna area, and are more numerous in 
Central India and the Central Provinces. The Muhammadans 
are largely descended from oonvertod Hindus, though 72,000 
call themselves Shaikhs. Jiihihas or weavers number 34,000 
and Pathans 20,000. Agriculture supports more than 69 per 
cent, of the total population, and general labour 8 per cent., the 
District being essentially agricultural, apart from the single 
large city. 

Of the 2,230 native Christians in 1901,1,075 belonged to the Clu'istian 
Anglican Communion, 349 were Roman Catholics, 253 Pres¬ 
byterians, and 130 Methodists. Tlie American Presbyterian 
Mission was opened hero in 1836, the branch of the Church 
Missionary Society in 1858, and the American Metho list Mis¬ 
sion in 1873. Allahabad is the headquarters of the Anglican 
Bishop of Lucknow and of a Roman Catholic Bishop. A village 
called Muirabad, situated close to Allahabad, is exclusively 
inhabited by native CTiristians. 

Along both banks of the Ganges are found rich alluvial (general 
lowlands called hacKhar, which produce magnificent spring crops, tiuai con# 
though they arc flooded in the rains. Prom the hachhar on the 
north bank a high ridge of barren soil rises to the upland, 
which is at first composed of light loam, and then sinks a little 
to the clay area which includes good rice land. Sugarcane 
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is also grown in this tract to a larger extent than elsewhere in 
the District. A similar distribution of soil is found in the 
Doab, whore, however, jhUs are less frequent, and near the 
Jumna and Sasur Khaderi the clay and loam of the central 
portion turn to sand, while in the extreme south-west a dark 
friable soil is found, resembling the black soils of Bundelkhand. 
This tract also produces rice. South of the Jumna the country 
is less fertile, and consists of a tract of the black soils, 
which are entirely dependent on seasonable rain for cultivation. 
Besides the ordinary food-crops, oilseeds are the most important 
product of this tract; but the jungles afford grazing and cattle 
are kept in large numbers. A small fertile valley lies in the 
south between the Belan and the scarp of the Vindhyan plateau. 
Chief trans-Jumna tract are a few large estates, some 

tnral'**" of which are held by a talukdaH tenure; but the prevailing 
statistics tenure is patttddri. In the Doab and trans-Ganges ti'aots 3,300 
vnahMs are held zamAindari, 2,001 patt'idari, and 219 hhayd- 
chard. The principal statistics of cultivation in 1903-04 are 
given below, in square miles:— 
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Bice and gram covered 22 and 24 per cent, of the net area 
cropped, or 363 and 406 square miles, respectively. Barley 
(3l4), bcijra (184), jowdr (147), and wheat (168) aro the other 
food-crops of importance. Oilseeds (65) are chiefly grown 
south of the Jumna and cotton (15) in the Doab; opium covered 
11 square miles, and sugarcane and hemp 13 and 18 square miles, 
respectively. 
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The agricultural conditions of the District have improved improve- 
hut little within recent years. North of the Ganges a slight 
increase has taken place in the net cultivated area and a moi'o 
decided rise in the area bearing double crops; but the area 
in either cuvse is largely occupied by the inferior food crops of 
the people. In the Doab the net cultivation has not expanded, 
though the double-cropped area has increased. Less cotton is 
grown in both those tracts than was produced 30 years ago, and 
the area under indigo has contracted still further. The trans- 
Jumna tracts had advanced to some extent when the famine of 
1896-97 threw them back considerably. In all three tracts a 
large area produces poppy, and in the trans-Ganges area and 
Doab an increase in the number of masonry wells is to be noted. 

A little has been done in the trans-Jumna tracts to prevent 
erosion of land and hold up water by making small earthen 
dams. Advances under the Land Improvement and Agricul¬ 
turists^ Loans Acts are not considerable, except in adverse 
seasons. About 2-8 lakhs were advanced in 10 years ending 
1900, chiefly between 1895 and 1898. The average for the next 
four years has been Es. 10,000. One or two small agricultural 
banks have recently been founded. 

The indigenous strain of cattle is of a very poor type, and Cattle, 
all the best animals are imported. Dealers from Bharatpur sTeep^ 
and Hansi regularly bring cattle, while near the Jumna the 
small but sturdy bullock of Banda is common. There is no 
horse-breeding, and the ponies br^ locally are very inferior. 

Goats are kept in all parts, but sheep are chiefly fonnd north 
of the Ganges. 

The District depends mainly on wells and swamps or jMs Mga* 
for irrigation. In 1903-04, 420 square miles were irrigated or a 
quarter of the net area cultivated. Wells supplied 219 square 
miles, §Mb 170, and. canals 28. .Rivers are hardly used at 
all for this purpose and only supplied about 3 square miles. 

The canal irrigation is confined to the Doab, and is supplied by 
distributaries of the Fatehpur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal. It is increasing rapidly, as the cultivators appreciate 
its advantages. There is very little irrigation in the trans- 
Jumna tract, and it is confined almost entirely to the area below 
the hills. The tank or swamp irrigation is most important 
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north of tho Ganges and in the Mauihanpur tahsU in the Doah. 
Water is invariably raised from the wells in a leathern bucket 
drawn by oxen, 

Tho oMof mineral product of the District is sandstone, 
which provides excellent building stone. Kankar is found 
abundantly in several places, and is used for metalling roads 
and for making lime. 

The District is mainly agricultural and thore are few 
industries boyond those connected with the simpler requirements 
of the people, ^ugar is refined in a few places north of the 
Ganges, and a little coarse cloth is made all over the District, 
Sara! Akil is noted for the manufacture of brass vessels. In 


Allahabad city an iron foundry and a coach-building and furni¬ 
ture factory employ more than 300 hands, a brick and tilo factory 
700 to 800, and three of the largest printing presses 1,900 hands. 
Tho East Indian liailway has a castor-oil factory at Manaurl 
with 400 or 500 parsons employed. There are still about 20 
indigo factories in tho District with about 2,000 hands. 

Com- Tho agricultural products of the District, grain, cotton, 

oilseeds, sugar, and gh~i, form the principal exports, while metals, 
salt, and piece-goods are the chief imports. Trade was foi-morly 
carried largely by river, and there is still a small import of 
country produce, such as grain and oilseeds, both on tho Jumna 
and on tho Ganges; but it is dwindling, and tho export trade has 
ceased. SiiiSA is tho chief trading centre outside tho head¬ 
quarters of tho District; but many smaUor markets servo as 
collecting and distributing centres. 

Eailways The main lino of the East Indian Railway passes through 
®‘the District from end to end, close to the southorn bank cf 
the Ganges. A branch lino leaves this just before it crosses tho 
Junma, opposite to Allahabad city, and gives through communi¬ 
cation with Bombay. A branch of tho Oudh and Rohilthand 
Railway connects Allahaliad with Fymbad, aiwl other linos have 
been projected to'onite ft with ESe Bareli, Jawinpur, and Benares. 
Communications by road are fairly good: 172 miles swo metalled, 
and are maintained by the Public Works department, though tho 
oo«t of dSmiles is charged to local funds. Tho remaining 656 miles 
are unmetaUed. Avenues are maintained on 441 miles of roafb 
The chief rortriie is the Grand truiik road, which is close to tho lino 
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of the East Indian Eailway in the Doab, and crosses to the north 
side of the Ganges at AllahabM. Other fine roads lead from 
Allahabad towards Nagpur, to Pyzabad, and to Jaunpur. 

Allahabad suffered from famine in 1770 and in 1783, but not Bamine. 
so severely as other Districts. In 1803-04, immediately after 
cession, famine was severe, and remissions of revenue and 
advances for seed and cattle wore made. Distress was felt 
in 1837-38, but the revenue was collected almost in full. The 
same remarks apply to the year 1860-61, but in 1869 famine was 
severe in the trans-Jumna tract and by May 8,000 to 10,000 
labourers wore employed on relief works. The distress was 
greatly aggravated by the form of paralysis known as lathyrism^ 
which is caused by eating kisarl dal (Lathyrios sativus). The 
same tract suffered in 1873-74, but in 1877-78 escaped lightly, 
Famine visited the District in 1896 and 1897, and again the 
trans-Jumna tract suffered most severely. The previous reasons 
had been adverse, and relief in the southern portion commenced 
in March 1896, the numbers relieved reaching 9,500 in June. 

The rains of that year, however, ceased prematurely, and the whole 
District was involved. Immigrants poured in from Eewah State, 
and cholera broke out. In May, 1897, the average daily number 
of persons relieved rose to 289,000 j 7*9 lakhs of revenue were 
remitted, and 16*3 lakhs suspended. 

The Collector is usually assisted by two members of the District 
Indian Civil Service and by G Deputy Collectors recruited in 
India. A tahslklar is stationed at each tahsUj and besides 
the ordinary District officials there is an officer of the Opium 
department. 

The civil courts are those of the Munsiff, Sub-Judge, Judge Civil 
of Small Causes Court, and District Judge, the latter being also ^ 
Sessions Judge. There is a Cantonment Magistrate in 
Allahabad cantonment. Crime in the District is of an ordinary 
character, and not specially remarkable; but the city has a bad 
reputation for burglary and offences such as forgery and cheating;. 
Infanticide was formerly suspected, but no persons are now under 
surveillance. 

At the cession in 1801 the Allahabad District then formed 

— - Revenue 

included part of Fatohpur, which was removed in 1826. In the adminis- 
five years preceding 1801, the Ondh government- had collected 
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about 15‘6 lakhs annually, including the revenue of the Fatehpur 
pdrganas. The first British settlement was made in 1802 for 
three years, and realized nearly 28 lakhs a year. It was in 
reality a farm to three persons, one of whom was the Eaja 
of Benares, and was marked by severity and inequality. 
The three farmers took advantage of the numerous sales for 
arrears of revenue which followed to acquire land paying 6 
lakhs. An improvement was effected in 1806 when the revenue 
was reduced to 23 or 24 lakhs, and engagements were taken 
directly from the village za'mmddTS, but two-fifths of the Dis¬ 
trict stiU remained in the hands of contractors. In the succeed¬ 
ing settlements, which were for short periods, further advances 
were made in the method of settlement. From 1826 the special 
commission, appointed under Regulation I of 1821, set aside 
many of the fraudulent transfers which had been made since the 
commencement of British rule. In a few villages settlement 
operations were carried out under Regulation VII of 1822; 
but the provisions of this law were too minute to be successful. 
The first settlement, preceded by a regular survey, was carried 
out in 1838-39, under Regulation IX of 1833. Rent rates were 
fixed on a consideration of the reports of subordinate officers, 
and the previous assessments and villages were hastily inspected. 
A lump assessment was then announced on a considerable area, 
and it was distributed over individual villages by the proprie¬ 
tors themselves. The revenue on the present area was raised 
from 19-3 to 21 lakhs. This demand was revised between 1867 
and 1878 by a number of officers. The general method was to 
select rates of rent found to be actually paid for different 
classes of soil, and value each village by applying those rates. 
Reductions of revenue and transfers of villages had brought the 
revenue down to 19 8 lakhs, and this was raised to 23-8 lakhs. 
In 1901 the question of a revision of the settlement was consi¬ 
dered, and it was decided to extend the term in the trans- 
Ganges and Doab tracts for 10 years. The three trans-Jumna 
iahsUSf which suffered most severely in the famine of 1896-97, 
have, however, been resettled, and the greater part has been 
brought under the system of fluctuating assessments prescribed ♦ 
for Bundelkhand, under which the revenue is liable to revision 
©very five years. The revenue demand was 23*5 lakhs in 1903-04, 
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or E. 1'5 per acre, varying from E. ’8 to Es. 2*2 in different 
parts of tte District. The new assessments in the trans-Jumna 
tract will reduce the demand by 1‘2 lakhs. CoHeotions on 
account of land revenue and total revenue have been, in 
thousands of rupees ;— 



1880-81. 

1890-91. ^ 

3900-0]. 

1903-04. 

Land revenue ms 

23,72, 

24,44, 

26,47, 

22,77, 

Total revenue ••• ...* 

28,99, 

40,19, 

42,99, 

40,75. 


Allahabad is the only municipality in the District, but 12 Boeai 
towns are administered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the govern, 
limits of these, the local affairs of the District are administered 
by the District board, which had an income of 1-7 lakhs in 
1903-04. The expenditure in the same year was 1*6 lakhs, of 
which Es. 73,000 were spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of Police usually has two Police 
Assistants, and commands a force of 5 inspectors, 197 subor¬ 
dinate officers, and 857 constables, besides 371 municipal and 
town police and 3,380 village and road police. There are 35 
police-stations. The Central jail contained a daily average of 
1,497 inmates in 1903, and the District jail 598. A workhouse 
for European vagrants is maintained at Allahabad. 

The District takes a high place as regards the literacy of its Eduoa- 
inhabitants, of whom 4'3 per cent, (8 males and ’6 females) could 
read and write in 1901. The number of public institutions rose 
frdm 170 in 1880-81 with 5,593 pupils to 214 with 8,777 in 
1900-01. There were 242 schools in 1903-04 containing 10,815 
pupils, of whom 972 were girls, besides 156 private schools with 
2,303 pupils, including 5 girls: 8 of the public institutions were 
managed by Government and 137 by the District and municipal 
boards. Three arts colleges and a training college and normal 
school are situated at Allahabad, The total expenditure in 
1903-04 amounted to 3‘4 lakhs, of which Es. 68,000 were derived 
from fees, Es. 1,45,000 from Provincial revenues, and Es, 72,000 
from local funds. 

There are 19 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation Hospitals 
for 259 in-patients. In 1903, 160,000 cases were treated, of ponsarioa. 
which 2,800 were oases of in-patients, and 7,300 operations wore 

6d 
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’performed. The city of AHahahad contains the first eye hospital 
opened in the United Provinces. The total expenditure in 1903 
"was Rs. 7lj000j of which Rs. 14,000 were derived from subscrip¬ 
tions and endowments. 

Vaocina- About 33,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903- 
04, representing the low proportion of 22 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is only compulsory in the Allahabad municipality 
and cantonment. 

(P. W. Porter, SetUement JReport, 1878; District Gazetteer, 
1884 [under revision],) 

Allahabad Tahsil.--The headquarters taTiM of Allahabad 
District, United Provinces, comprising thepargaTM of Chail and 
lying between 26° 17' and 26° 36' N. and 81° 28' and 81° 
‘65' E., with an area of 296 square miles. Population fell from 
342,446 in 1891 to 338,820 in 1901. There are 308 villages 
and two towns, of which Allahabat> is the larger, and has a 
■population of 172,032. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 
was Rs. 3,07,000 and for cesses Rs. 61,000. The density of 
q)opulation, 1,145 to the square mile, is the highest in the District 
owing to the presence of a large city. This tahsil forms the 
eastern extremity of the Doab and lies entirely between the 
Tunma and Ganges, which meet on its eastern border. The Sasur 
Khaderi drains the centre and joins the Jumna j north of this 
fiver is a level fertile upland producing good crops, while to the 
south the soil is lighter and broken up by ravines. In 1903-04, 
210 square miles were-cultivated, of which 46 were irrigated. 
'Wells supply more than two-thirds of the irrigated area, and 
tanks about a quarter, chiefly south of the Sasur iKhadori. A 
small, but increasing, area is served by the Patehpur branch of 
the Lower Ganges Canal. 

Sirathu.—North-western taJml of Allahabad District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with pargana Kara, and lying 
south of the Ganges between 25° 30' and 26° 47' N. and 
81° 12' and 81° 31' E., with an area of 260 square miles. Popu¬ 
lation fell from 129,932 in 1891 to 129,204 in 1901. There are 
261 villages and three towns, none of which contains a popula¬ 
tion of 5,000. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was 
Rs. 2,07,000 and for cesses Rs. 34,000. The density of population, 
-ySl?, is a little below the District average. An upland ridge runs 
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parallel to the Ganges at a distance ranging up to a mile and a 
half and the low alluvial land below it is very rich. South 
of the ridge^ as far as the Sasur Khaderi^ which runs through 
the centre of the tahsU^ the soil is of average quality, and well 
irrigation is usual. To the south of the river well irrigation is 
replaced by water from the numerous jhUs, and rice is cultivated. 
In 1903-04, 137 square miles were cultivated, of which 49 were 
irrigated. "Wells supply nearly two-thirds of the irrigated area 
and tanks most of the remainder. The Fatehpur branch canal 
serves only a'few acres. 

Manjhanpur.—South-western tahsU of Allahabad District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Karari and 
Atharban, and lying north of the Jumna between 25® 17' and 
25® 32' N. and 81® 9' and 81® 32' E., with an area of 272 square 
miles. Population fell from 131,688 in 1891 to 129,798 in 1901. 
There are 269 villages and one town, Manjhanpur, population 
3,221. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 2,38,000 
and for cesses Es. 38,000. The density of population, 477 to the 
square mile, is considerably below that of the District as a whole. 
Bordering on the Jumna is a high cliff scored by deep ravines. 
The upland country beyond is at first sandy, but contains small 
jhtls used for irrigation, the largest being the Alwara jML The 
soil then changes to the ordinary fertile loam of the Doab, where 
wells supply most of the irrigation. In 1903-04, 180 square 
miles were cultivated, of which 51 were irrigated. The Patehpur 
branch canal supplies about a quarter of the total irrigated area; 
and tanks and wells the remainder in almost equal proportions, 

Soraon.—The westernmost of the three trans-Gangetic tak^ 
sUs of Allahabad District, United Provinces, comprising the 
parganas of Mirzapur Chauhari, Soraon, and Nawabgan], and 
lying between 25® 32' and 25® 45' and 81® 36' and 81® 58' 
E., with an area of 260 square miles. Population fell from 
186,876 in 1891 to 186,768 in 1901, the rate of decrease being the 
smallest in the District. There are 423 villages and two towns, 
Matt Aimma, the larger, having a population of 6,769. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,01,000 and for 
cesses Es. 41,000. This tahsU has a denser population, 718 to 
the square mile, than any in the District except that which 
contains the city of Allahabad, and parts of it are more thickly 
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popxJated than, any rural area in the United Prcrviiioe*. Tig 
upland portion consists of remarkably fertile soil, overspread 
by a net-work of jlMs, which supply water for rice cultiva¬ 
tion. Excellent sugarcane and rice ax& grown. In 1903-04,163 
square miles were cultivated, of which 68 were irrigated. Tanks 
supply one quarter of the irrigation, and wells most of the> 
remainder. 

Phnlpur Tahsil. —A fahsU of Allahabad District, United 
Provinces, comprising the pargomas of Sikandra and Jhusi, and 
lying between 25° 18' and 26° 45' N. and 81° 53' and 82° 10^ 
E., on the north bank of the Ganges, with an area of 286 square 
miles. P^ulation fell from 176,851 in 1891 to 171,653 in 1901. 
There are 486 villages and two towns, PHxruptrE the taMU head¬ 
quarters, pjopulation 7,611, being the larger. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,04,000 and for cesses 
Es. 49,000. The density of popxilation, 600 to the square mile, 
is above the District average. There are stretches of alluvial 
land along part of the course of the Ganges, but most of the 
tahsnl lies in the fertile uplands. In 1903-04, 172 square miles 
were cultivated, of which 65 were irrigated. Wells supply a 
rather larger area than tanks, and no other sources are important. 

HandilL. —North-eastern fahsU of Allahabad District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Mah and Kiwai, and 
lying along the northern bank of the Ganges between 25° 16' 
and 25° 36' N. and 82° 2' and 82° 21' E., with an area of 287 
square miles. Population fell from 187,089 in 1891 to 183,281 
in 1901. There are 682 villages, but no towns. The demand 
■for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,24,000 and for cesses 
Es. 62,000. The density of population, 639 to the square mile, 
is considerably above the District average. Most of the tahM 
consists of two depressions, in which rice is largely grown. 
These are situated in tho upland, and are separated by a high 
ridge. There is a little alluvial land near tho Ganges. In 
1903-04, 186 square miles were cultivated, of which 88 were 
irrigated, tanks or jhMs supplying nearly one-third of the total, 
and wells the remainder. 

Earchaua. —^The central of the three iahsUs to the south 
of the Jumna, in the Allahabad District, United Provinces, con¬ 
terminous with the pargam of Arail, and lying between 25° 9' 
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*nd 25° 26' N. and 81° 44' and 82° 6' E,, with an area of 
257 square miles. Population fell from 134,818 in 1891 to 
127,327 in 1901. There are 338 villages and one small town. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. ^,64,000 and 
for cesses Rs. 42,000; hut the revised settlement has reduced the 
revenue to Es. 2,39,000. The density of population, 496 to the 
square mile, is lower than the District average. Karchana 
is bounded on the north-east by the Ganges, on the north-west 
by the Jumna, and on the south and east by the Tons. Border¬ 
ing on the rivers are tracts of high sandy soil much cut up 
by ravines, except towards the Ganges. The central portion 
consists of fertile loam, which changes in the west to clay, 
where coarse rice is the staple crop. Though situated south 
of the Jumna, the tahsil on the whole resembles the Doab, but is 
inferior and facilities for irrigation are not good. In 1903-04, 
174 square miles were cultivated, of which 28 wore irrigated. 
Wells supply about two-thirds of the irrigated area, and jhils the 
remainder. 

Bara.—The westernmost of the three trans-Jumna tahsUs 
in the Allahabad District, United Provinces, conterminous with 
thspargaTM of the same name, and lying between 25° 2' and 25° 
22' N. and 81° 31' and 81° 49' E., with an area of 263 square 
miles. Population fell from 63,816 in 1891 to 65,603 in 1901. 
There are 237 villages and no towns. The demand for laud 
revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 1,24,000 and for cesses Es. 20,000, 
but the revenue demand has since been reduced to Rs. 1,02,000, 
and in future will be liable to revision every five years. Tho 
density of population, 219 to tho square milo, is the lowest in the 
District, and this tahsU presents tho characteristic features of 
BtrmotJLKHAND ; low ranges of hills dipping in plains of 
or black soil, and stretches of barren stony ground. Eioo 
is largely grown in the best mar soil. Kisom dal (Lathjrus 
mti/ous) is also common, and tho effects of its consumption 
are seen in the number of cripples in every village. In 1903-04, 
122 square miles were cultivated, only 2 square miles being 
irrigated. 

Meja.—South-eastern tahM of Allahabad District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of Khairagarh and 
lying between 24° 47' and 26° 19' N. and 81° 45' and 82° 19' 
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E., with an area of 650 square miles. Popirlation fell froui 
196,221 in 1891 to 167,014 in 1901, the rate of decrease being 
the largest in the District. There are 679 villages and two towns, 
of which SiERA, the larger, has a population of 4,159. The 
demand for land revenue in 1902-03 was Es. 2,86,000 and for 
cesses Es. 48,000; but the land revenue has since been reduced to 
Es. 2,13,000. Forth of a low range of hills, which crosses the 
tahsll from oast to west at a distance of 5 to 10 miles south 
of the Ganges, conditions resemble those of the Doab. A great 
plain of mar or black soil like that of BtruDELKHAOT), and 
with low detached hiUs here and there, stretches south to the 
Bolan. Beyond the Belan there is a tract of mar on the 
oast, while on the west lies a small fertile valley of much better 
quality. In the extreme south rises the northern scarp of the 
Kaimurs. 'While the density of population in the whole tahsU 
is only 257 to the square mile, it rises to 460 in the northern 
Doab portion. The southern part of the tahsU is a precarious 
tract and has now been brought under a system of fluctuat¬ 
ing assessments. 

Allahabad City (Eahahad). —^Municipality, cantonment, 
and headquarters of the District of the same name, and also the 
seat of Government for the United Provinces. It is situated in 
25° 26' N. and 81° 60' E., on the left bank of the Jumna, 
on the wedge of land formed by its confluence with the Ganges, 
and is distant by rail 564 miles from Calcutta and 844 from 
Bombay. The city is the fifth largest in the United Provinces, 
and its population (including cantonments) has been in the last 
30 years: 1570, 143,693 5 1881, 160,118; 1891, 175,246; 1901, 
172,032. In 1901 the population • included 114,679 Hindus, 
60,274 Muhammadans, and 6,000 Christians, more than half 
of whom were Euxopeans or Eurasians. The population in 
municipal limits was 169,545, and in cantonments 12,487. 

The ordinary Hindu name of the place is Prayag or Prag 
(the place of sacrifice), and for many centuries the junction 
of the two great rivers has been a holy place. According 
to the ordinary belief a third river, the Saraswati, which dis¬ 
appears in the sand south-west of the Punjab, reappears here, 
to unite with the Ganges and the Jumna. The earliest monument 
oflaintiquity is a pillar, now situated in the fortj, which bears an 
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inscription of Asoia of the 3rd centnry B.O.; an inscription¬ 
recording the victories of Samudra, Gupta in the 4th century 
A.D., and an inscription of the Mughal omporor, Jahangir. 

There is, however, reason to believe that the pillar was oroctod by 
Asoka some distance from its present position, as it contains an 
address to the rulers of Kausambhi (see Kosam). The C'hinoso 
pilgrim, in the 7th century, found Prayag inhabited by many 
heretics (i.e. Hindus), who regarded the place as very holy- 
He describes a large temple with a great tree before it, from 
which people threw themselves down. Muhammadan writers 
repeat the story of suicide from this tree as late as tho 16th 
century; but Jahangir is said to have had it cut down. Tho 
priests in the famous underground temple in tho fort still 
exhibit the stump of a. tree, called the undying banian trooy 
which shows a few sickly loaves when the groat bathing fair 
is hold, and, according to the sceptical, is renewed every year. 

In tho early days of Muhammadan rule Prayag was included Mnlinn- 

in the province of Kara, and was not of much political 
• ^ rulu 

importance. Akbar, however, erected tho magnificent fort, and 

from his time the toivn was known as Alhribas, Ilahabas or 

Ilahabad, and became the capital of a province. Towards tho 

end of Akbar’s reign, prince Salim, aftorwarils tlw emperor 

Jahangir, held the governorship of the province and resided in 

the fort. Throughout the 18th century tho town and province 

experienced the usual reverses of upper India, during the 

disastrous period of Mughal decline. From 1720 to 1720 they 

were held by Muhammad Khfin, Nawab of Farrukhabiul, but ho 

was recalled as he had failed to repel tho Bundokis, who had 

gaiued part of the province with tho help of tho Marathfia. 

A few years later, in 1739, a Mariitha raid reached tho city 

itself; but in 1747 the government passed to Safdar Jang, 

Kawab of Oudh. After his victory over the Oudh forces at 

Khudaganj in 1760, Ahmad Khan of Farrukhtibild advanewi 

on Allahabad, and burnt the toivn, but had not reduced the fort 

when news of a Maratha advance on his own state caused 

his withdrawal in 1761. The town and adjacent territory 

were transferred from the Nawab of Oudh to the emperor, Shfih 

Alam II, after the battle of Buxar in 1704, and the fort was 

garrisoned by British troops. A few years later tho emperor 
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joined the Marathas and granted the Allahabad territory to 
them, whereupon the British declared it to have escheated and 
sold it to the Nawab of Oudh for 50 lakhs. In 1801 ^he city 
with the District and other territory were ceded to the British. 
The growth of administrative needs led to the establishment of 
a Board of Eevenue and Chief Civil and Criminal Courts 
at Allahabad in 1831, and in 1834 the city became the head¬ 
quarters of a separate administration, but in the ^ following 
year the capital was removed to Agra, though the Board of 
Bevenue and Chief Courts were not transferred till 1843, After 
the suppression of the Mutiny AllahabM again became the 
Provincial capital. 

The During the Mutiny of 1857, Allahabad was the scene of 

Mutiny. most serious outbreaks and massacres which occurred 

in the United Provinces. The news of the outbreak at Meerut 
reached Allahabad on the 12th May. The native troops in the 
cantonment consisted of the 6th Bengal Native Infantry, a wing 
of a Sikh regiment, and two troops of Oudh Irregular Horse. A 
small body of European artillerymen were brought in from 
Chunar fort as news of the spread of the rebellion arrived. 
Disquieting rumours soon prevailed in Allahabad, but precau¬ 
tionary measures were taken in the fort and approaches to the 
city, and affairs remained quiet for some time. The Sepoys 
of the 6th volunteered to march against the rebels at Delhi, and 
at the sunset parade on the 6th June the thanks of the Governor- 
General wore road to the regiment for their devoted loyalty. 
At nine o’clock that very evening the Sepoys rose in open 
rebellion, fired upon and murdered most of their officers, and 
plundered the treasury. Many military and civil officers were 
in the fort at the time of the rising. The city rabble joined 
in the plunder and bloodshed; the jail was broken open, the 
, dwellings of the Christian residents sacked and burnt, and 
every European and Eurasian captured was murdered in cold 
blood. The work of destruction only ceased from want of 
anything further to destroy, and a sort of provisional insurgent 
government was established in the city, under a man called 
The MaulvV^ who proclaimed the restored rule of the Delhi 
, emperor. The little garrison of Europeans and loyal Sikhs held 
\tQg.ether in the fort until the arrival of Colonel Neill with a 
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party of the Madras Fusiliers on the 11th June. On the morning 
after his arrival, Colonel Neill assumed the offensive against an 
insurgent rabble in the suburb of Daraganj, which M'as oarriod 
and destroyed. On the 15th June, after having despatched the 
women and children to Calcutta by steamer, Neill opened the 
guns of the fort upon the suburbs of Kydganj and Muttlilganj, 
which were occupied after some opposition. On the 17th JuJie 
the Magistrate proceeded to the city KotwaU and ro-B8tttbli8he<l 
his authority undisturbed. The rebel loader, the Maulvl, 
escaped; and on the morning of the 18th, Neill with his whole 
force marched into the city, which ho found deserted. Havelock 
arrived shortly after, and the united force moved on to Cawn- 
pore. Although the surrounding country remained for a time in 
rebellion, there was no further disturbance in Allahabad itself. 

The native city occupies a well-drained site along the high Situation, 
bank of the Jumna some distance cast of tho fort, which crowns 
the point at which the Ganges and Jumna unite, Tho houses are 
not, as rule, of striking appearance, and they are arranged in a 
network of narrow streets, iutorsoctod by a few main roads. 

North of the city lie the civil linos and cautouraouts, most 
of which were laid out after the Mutiny in lino broad stroots, 
extending to the bank above tho low alluvial laud bordering on 
the Ganges. The suburb called Haraganj lies north of tho fort 
along the Ganges, and contains the modern mansions of somo 
of the .wealthy merchants. Many changes have been made in tho 
fort, which have greatly detracted from its picturesque appoaranoo 
.as a relic of antiquity. It now contains barracks, a mjigasine, 
and arsenal, A magnificent building which dates from Mughal 
times, and has hitherto been used as part of tho arsenal, is now 
being restored, as far as possible, to its original condition. 

Below the fort stretches a wide expanse of sand on which 
is held the annual fair in January. Large crowds of pilgrims 
assemble to bathe at the junction of tho gi'eat rivers, and in 1904 
it was estimated that 250,000 wore present on tho groat bathing 
day. Every 12 years the gathering is much larger, and in 1894' 
a million people were present. West of the native city is 
situated a garden originally laid out by Jahangir, which con¬ 
tains the tomb of prince Khusru, whose name tho garden 
now hears, and those of his mother and sister. KhusrQ was 
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the eldest son of Jahangir, and after the death of Akbar 
attempted to seize the throne at Agra, but was defeated and 
imprisoned. The buildings are plain but massive, and the 
interior of the principal mausoleum is adorned with painted 
flowers and birds. Among noteworthy modern buildings are the 
Government offices, High Court and Bar Library, the District 
Courts, the European Barracks, the Anglican and Eoman Catho¬ 
lic Cathedrals, several churches, the Muir Central College, the 
Mayo Memorial Hall, and the Thornhill and Mayne Memorial 
which contains a jiublic library and is situated in a beautiful 
park. Government House stands in a fine park-like enclosure, 
on slightly rising ground, and has a central suite of public 
rooms, with a long curved wing on either side containing the 
private apartments. The Central jail is situated at Naini on the 
south bank of the Jumna, and the workhouse for European 
vagrants is opposite the Collector's Court. Besides being the 
headquarters of Government and most of the heads of adminis¬ 
trative departments, Allahabad is the hea^lquartors of a Super¬ 
intending and of an Executive Engineer of the Roads and 
Buildings Branch, and of an Inspector of Schools. Bishops 
of the Anglican and Roman Catholic Soos of Lucknow and 
Allahabad reside hero, and there are branches of the Church 
Missionary Society, the American Presbyterian and Methodist 
Mission, and two Zanana Missions. A village inhal)itod by 
native Christians and named Muirabad, after Sir William Muir, 
a former Lieutenant-Governor, lies north of the civil lines. A 
Volunteer rifle corps and a squadron of Light Horse have their 
headquarters at Allahabad. 

Allahabad has been a municipality since 1863. In the 
ten years ending 1901 the average income was 3*5 lakhs and the 
average expenditure 3*7 lakhs. The former, however, included 
loans from Government, and the latter capital expenditure on 
water-works. In 1903-04 the income was 4*6 lakhs, chiefly 
^ derived from octroi, 1*9 lakhs, water-rate, Rs. 84,000, rents, 
Es. 46,000, fees from markets, etc., Rs. 6,000, sale of water, 
Rs. 20,000, and a grant from Government of Rs. 59,000. The 
'expenditure was 4*5 lakhs, and comprised one lakh for interest 
and repayment of debt, Es. 90,000 for conservancy, Rs. 61,000 
for water-works maintenance, Rs, 41,000 for administration and 
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collection, Rs. 33,000 for imblio safety, and Rs. 31,000 for roads 
and buildings. An excellent water-supply has been obtained 
from the Jumna, at a total capital cost of 17-2 lakhs, and the 
average daily consumption of filtered water amounted to 10 
gallons per head in 1903-04. 

The Allahabad Cantonments are divided into throe portions, Cantou- 
and are ordinarily garrisoned by British and native infantry^ ^ * 
native cavalry, and field and garrison artillery. The cantonment 
fund had an average income and expenditure of Es. 24,000 
in the 10 years ending 1901. In 1903-04 the income was 
Rs. 32,000 and the expenditure Rs. 30,000. The successful 
establishment and working of a grass-farm and dairy, in connec¬ 
tion with the Allahabad cantonment, has led to the establishment 
of similar institutions in many parts of India. 

Allahabad is not famous for any particular trade or manu- Tmdo. 
facture; but it has long been a mart of considerable general 
importance. Its position on the East Indian Railway giving 
direct access to Calcutta, and with a branch towards Bombay 
adds to the trade involved in supplying a largo population. The 
construction of branches of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
from Allahabad to Fyzabad and Jaunpur, with a bridge over 
the Ganges, will add to the importance of the city. At present 
it exports grain and oilseeds, but the chief imports include 
grain, sugar, gh% oilseeds, piece-goods, and metals, some of 
which are re-exported in small quantities. Printing is the most 
important organized industry, and in 1903 the Government 
Press employed 1,031 hands, and its branch in the Naim jail 
287, while the Pioneer Press employed 606, and there were about 
36 smaller i^resses. Large brick and tile works situated just 
outside the boundaries of the city employed 700 to 800 workers, 
and an iron foundry gave employment to 136 hands, and a 
coach-building and furniture factory to 178. Flour mills are 
now under construction. 

Allahabad is the most important educational centre in the 
United Provinces. The Muir College was founded in 1872,*^^“* 
and the foundations of the fine buildings in which it is housed 
were laid in the following year. Spacious chemical and physical 
laboratories have recently been opened. The number of students 
in 1904 was 340, of whom 21 were reading in the M. A. classes 
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and 131 in law classes. Several hostels are attached to this 
institution; and efforts are being made to establish others. It 
is proposed to make this college -the nucleus of a teaching 
university. College classes are also held in three schools with an 
average attendance of about 75. A training college for teaoherS; 
originally founded in LucknoW; was removed to Allahabad 
in 1900. It contained 48 students in 1904, The Allahabad 
Christian College, managed by the American Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion, was opened in 1902 and had 70 pupils in 1904. There is also 
a normal school with 117 pupils. The municipality maintains 
8 schools and aids 15 others, with a total attendance of 1,545. 
The largest institution is the Kayastha Pathshala, which contains 
both school and college classes and has 370 students, of Whom 63 
are in College classes. A number of schools make provision for 
the education of Europeans and Eurasians, including one free 
school. Several English and vernacular newspapers are pub¬ 
lished at Allahabad, the Pioneer being the most important. 

JhusL —Small town in tahM Phulpur, District Allahabad, 
United Provinces, situated in 25° 26' N. and 81® 54' E., on 
the Ganges, opposite its junction with the Jumna. Population 
3,342 (1901), Jhusi has been identified with the Pratisthan 
or Kesi of the Puranic histories, which was the residence of 
Pururavas, first king of the Lunar dynasty and son of the moon. 
It was at one time called Harbongpur after the Ea ja Harbong, of 
whose vagaries and misrule many fables are told. In the time of 
Akbar the town was known as HMiabas. It has recently been 
(suggested that Jhusi was the Kia-shi-pu-lo visited by Hiuen 
Tsiang. Two great mounds, once the site of forts, are the 
only visible remains; but gold coins of the Gupta kings, and 
a copper-plate of Trilochana Pala, dated in 1027 A,D., have 
been discovered here.* Jhusi is administered under Act XX of 
1866, with an income and expenditure of about Es. 500. A 
small school contains 30 pupils. 

Kosam.-^The name of two villages distinguished as Eosam 
Inam and Eosam Ehiraj in tahsU Manjhanpur, District Allah¬ 
abad, United Provinces, situated in 25° 20' X, and 81° 24' 
E., on the bank of the Jumna. Population 2,374 (1901). Eor 
many years the ancient remains buried in these villages were 

• Ittdiau- Aatiqua'Xy, XVIII, page 84. 
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believed to be tbe site of the city of KausSmbM, one of fcbo moat 
celebrated cites of ancient India to both Hindu and Buddhist. If 
the distances recorded by Hiuen 7sian^ are correct^ Kaus&mbhi 
must be looked for at some distance south or south-wost of 
Eosam, and the most recent writer has located it at Gfirgi in tho 
Eewah State. The remains at Kosam include those of a vast 
fortress with earthen ramparts and bastions, 4 miles in circuit, 
with an average height of 30 to 36 foot above tho general level 
of the country. Near tho centre is a small modern Jain temple 
and a large collection of Jain sculptures of tho llth century wore 
dug up close by. A large stone monolith stands at an asigle 
in a mound of brick ruins, and bears inscriptions by pilgrims 
dating from the 6th or 6th centuries. Aix inscription, datotl 
in 1564, mentions the name of Kausambhi. Numerous torrof 
cotta figures, stone carvings, and coins are found in tho notgb' 
bourhood, the latter ranging over tho whole poriml of ludian 
numismatics. One variety of coins found here bear tho names ftf 
a series of kings who appear to have reigned in tho Ist or 2iid 
century B.C. Three'miles north-west of the fort staiwls a rocky 
hill called Pabhosa, high on the face of whitjh is a cave in which 
important inscriptions have boon found. 

(Cunningham, ArcJmological Be^xyrts, I, pi^os :»<)1—312; X, 
pages 1— 6; XXI, pages 1—3 ; Coins of Anckni Iiulia, page 73 j 
Major Vost, Journal, Boyal Asiatic Society, 1903, page 683.) 

Man Aimma.—^Town in txhM Soraon, District AllahShid, 
United Provinces, situated in 26* 42' N. and 81* 66' E., on tho 
metalled road from Allahabad to PyKabad and on a branch 
of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway. Population 0,709 (1901). 
This was the first place in tho District in which plague l>rtiko out 
in 1899, when it was imported direct from Bombay. Mau Aimmn 
is administered under Act XX of 1866, with an annual iuoomo 
and expenditure of about Es. 1,000. The place was once celo- 
brafced for its cloth; but tho industry has docliuod and many 
of the'Julaha inhabitants seek work in Bombay, There is, how¬ 
ever, a flourishing local traffic in grain, cloth, cotton, sugar, aanl 
tobacco, which is likely to increase since the opening of a 
railway. The school contains about 64 pupils. 

Phulpur Town.—Headq^uarters of tafiM of same name, 
.District AUahabad, situated in 26* 23' N. and 82* 6' E., on tho 
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metalled road from AllahabM to Jaunpur. Population 7,611 
(1901). The place is said to have been founded in the l7th 
century, but has no history. Besides the usual ofiSces, it con¬ 
tains a dispensary, police-station, and post-office. Phulpur is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, and has an income and 
expenditure of about Rs. 1,300. The bazar is of some import¬ 
ance, and there is a considerable trade in cloth, cotton, and 
'metal vessels. Sugar was formerly an important article of 
trade, but is so no longer. A little cloth is made. The tahslU 
school contains about 90 pupils. 

Sirsa.—Flourishing market-town in tahsU Meja, District 
Allahabad, United Provinces, situated in 25° 16' N. and 82° 6' 
E., on the East Indian Railway. Population 4,159 (1901). 
Sirsa is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual 
income and expenditure of about Rs. 1,000. It is the most 
important mart in the District outside the city of Allahabad. 
The trade is chiefly concerned with the export of grain and oil¬ 
seeds, the produce of the neighbourhood, to Bengal and Calcutta. 
A middle school contains 88 pupils. 

Bonn- Jhansi District. —South-western District in the Allahabad 

cSgura-United Provinces, lying between 24° 11' and 25° 50' 
Wirand^ N. and 78° 10' and 79° 26' E., with an area of 3,628 square 
river miles. The District consists of two portions, each roughly 
systems, ^ which are connected by a narrow strip 

of country. The northern portion lies east and west, and is 
bounded on the north by the Gwalior and Samthar States and 
the Jalaun District } on the east by the Dhasan, which separates 
it from the Hamirpur District and portions of the smaller 
Bundelkhand States; on the south by the Orchha State; and on 
the west by the Datia, Gwalior, and Khaniadhana States. The 
southern boundary is extremely irregular, and contains several 
enclaves of native territory, while British villages are also 
enclosed in the adjacent States. The southern portion, which lies 
north and south, is bounded on the west by the BetwS river, 
which separates it from the Gwalior State; on the south by 
the Saugor District of the Central Provinces ; and on the east by 
the Dhasan and Jamni rivers, which divide it from the Bundel¬ 
khand States. The District presents a great variety in its 
physical appearance, and includes some of the most beautiful 
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.8cen6ry in the Provinces. The highest ground is in tho extrema 
south, which extends to the two outer scarps of tho Vindhyun 
plateau, running from the Betwa in a south-easterly direction 
and gradually breaking up into a confused mass of hills, parts of 
w'hioh approach a height of 2,000 feet above sea-level. Below 
the second scarp an undulating plain of black soil, interspersed 
with scattered hills, and scored by numerous drainage chanuols, 
■stretches north beyond the town of Lalitpur, and gradually 
becomes more rooky. Low red hills of gneiss then appear with 
long ridges running from south-west to north-east. Those con¬ 
tinue in the northern portion of the District, especially oust 
of the Betwa, but gradually sink into another plain of dark soil. 

The general slope of the country is from south-west to north- 
oast, and the rivers flow generally in the same direction. Tho 
JBetwa is the most considerable river, and after forming tho 
western boundary of tho southern portion divides it from tho 
northern half, which it then crosses. Its principal tributaries, tho 
Jamni and the Dhas'an, form tho eastern, boundarios of tho 
southern and northern paidis of tho District. Tho Pahfi j is a small 
■stream west of the Betwa. A striking feature of tho Dhasiin and 
of the Betwa, especially on tho loft bunk, is tho labyrinth of wild 
deep ravines, stretching sometimes 2 or 3 miles away from tho 
river. The numerous artificial lakes formed by ombaidcing 
valleys add to the natural beauty of tho scenery. Tho largest aro 
at Talbahat, Barwa Sagar, Arjar, Paohwara, au<l Magarwarii. 

The flora of the District resembles that of Central India. A B tiny, 
considerable area is reserved or protected forest, which will Ikj 
described later; but there is a serious dofioioncy of timber trees, 
and the general appearance is that of low scrub jungle. Grazing 
is very abundant except in unusually dry years. 

The oldest rook is gneiss, which occupies tho greater part of Oootagy. 
the District. It forms the massive granitic ridges, doserihoti 
above, which are traversed by gigantic quartz roofs, and ofkm 
crossed at right angles by basic dykes of dolorito or diabase. 

South of Lalitpur the upper Vindhyan massive sandstones, with 
a bed of Kaimur conglomerate near tho base, rest directly 
on the gneiss, but in places the Bijawar and lower Vindljyan 
series intervene. The former of those includes sandstones, lime¬ 
stones, and slates, some of the beds containing a rich hismatitic 
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ore; while copper has been found in small quantities. The lower 
Vindhyans consist principally of sandstone and shale. The 
fringe of the great spread of basalt constituting the Malwa trap 
just reaches the extreme south-east of the District; while a 
few outlying patches are found further north; and the cretaceous 
sandstones of the Lameta group, which often underlie the trap 
are met near the basalt.* 

In the more level portion of the District, pig, antelope, and 
nUgai (Portax pictus) are the commonest wild animals, and they 
do great damage to the crops in many jparts of the District* 
Leopards, chUal (Axis mamlatus)^ sambKar, hy-aenas, wolves, 
and occasionally a lynx are found in the northern hills, while 
further south tigers, bears, wild dogs, and the four-horned 
antelope are met with, and at rare intervals a wild buffalo is 
seen. The bustard, partridge, grouse, quail, and plover are the 
commonest gamebirds, while snipe, duck, and geese haunt the 
marshy places and lakes in the cold weather. Mahseer and other 
varieties of fish abound in tho larger rivers. 

The climate of tho District is hot and very dry, as there 
is little shade and the radiation from bare rocks and arid wastes 
is excessive. It is, however, not unhealthy, except in the autumn; 
and during the rains and short cold weather the climate is far 
from unx)leasant. In the south of the District, owing to its 
greater elevation, the temperature is slightly lower than in the 
northern part. 

The average rainfall is about 38 iiiches, ranging from 34 
inches in the north-west to about 41 in the south-east. In 1868-69 
the fall only amounted to 16 inches, while in 1894-96 nearly 
60 inches were received. The seasonable distribution of the rain 
is, however, of much more importance than large variations 
in the total amount. Disastrous hailstorms are common in the 
cold weather, and nearly 100 head of cattle were killed in a single 
storm in 1895, 

The District forms part of the tract known as British 
Bukdelkhanu, and its history is that of the Ohanclel and 
Bundela dynasties which ruled that area. The earliest traditions 
point to the occupation of the northern portion by Parihar and 
Kathi Rajputs, and the south by Gonds. The Chandels of 


♦ H. B* Medlicott, Menrnrs, geological Survey of India, Vol. II, part I. 
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Mahoba rose into power east of this District in the 9th century, 
but extended their power over it in the 11th century, and 
have left many memorials of their rule in the shape of temples 
and ornamental tanka. After the defeat of the last great Chandel 
Kaja by Prithwl Eaj in 1182, and the raids of the Muham¬ 
madans under Kutab-ud-din in 1202-03 and Altamsh in 1234, 
the country relapsed into anarchy. The Khangars, an aboriginal 
tribe, who are said to have been the servants of the Chandels 
and are now represented by a menial caste, held the tract for 
some time and built the fort of Karar, which stands just outside 
the British border in the Orchha State. The Bundelas rose to 
power in the 13th or 14th century and expelled the Khangars. 
One of their chiefs, named Rudra Pratap, was recognised by 
Babar, and his son, Bharti Chand, founded the city of Orchha in 
1531. The Bundela power gradually extended over the whole of 
this District and the adjacent territory, and the authority of the 
Mughals was directly challenged. In the early part of the 17th 
century the Orchha State was ruled by Bir Singh Deo, who built 
the fort at Jhansi. He incui’rod the heavy displeasure of Akbar, 
by the murder of Abul Pazl, the emperor’s favourite minister and 
historian, at the instigation of prince Salim, afterwards the 
emperor Jahangir. A force was accordingly sent against him, 
w’hich was defeated in 1602. On the accession of Jahangir in 
1606, Bir Singh was pardoned and rose to groat favour; but when, 
on the death of the emperor in 1627, Shah JahSn mounted tho 
throne, Kr Singh revolted again. The rebellion was unauooess- 
ful, and Bir Singh died shortly after. Tho south of the District 
had already fallen into tho hands of another descendant of Rudra 
Pratap, who founded tho State of Chanderi. In tho latter half of 
the 17th century a third Bundela state was founded oast of tho 
District by Champat Rai, whose son, Chhatar Sal, extended his 
authority over part of Jhansi. On his death, about 1734, tho 
Marathas obtained the greater part of tho District under his will,* 
and in 1742 forcibly extorted most of the remainder from the 
Raja of Orchha. Tho District remained under tho power of tho 
Poshwas for some thirty years, though in tho south tho Rajas 
of Chanderi stiU maintained partial independence. After that 
period the Maratha viceroys of tho north of tho District made 
themselves independent in all but name. In 1817 tho Poshwii 

7d 
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ceded to the East India Company his sovereign rights over the 
whole of Bundelkhand, and in the same year Government reoog- 
nised the hereditary title of the Maratha governor and his 
descendants to all their existing possessions. The title of Raja 
was granted to the Jhansi house in 1832 for valuable services 
rendered at the time of the siege of Bharatpur. In 1839 the 
Political Agent in Bundelkhand was obliged to assume the 
administration in the interests of civil order, pending the deoi- 
,sion of a dispute as to succession, and the me.nagement was 
not restored till 1842, when most of the District was entrusted 
to Raja Gangadhar Eao. The Raja died childless in 1853, 
and his territories lapsed to the British Government and were 
formed into a District of Jhansi. Meanwhile the Chanderi 
State, which comprised the south of the District and some 
territory west of the Betwa, had also been acquired. A dissolute 
and inefficient ruler, named Mur Pahlad, succeeded in 1802 and 
was unable to control his vassal Thakurs, who made constant 
plundering expeditions into the neighbouring territory. In 1811 
their incursions on the villages of Gwalior provoked Sindhia 
to measures of retaliation, and Mur Pahlad was deposed, but 
received a grant, of 31 villages. In 1829 another revolt occurr 
red and was headed by the former Raja. It was promptly 
suppressed, and the state was divided, Mtar Pahlad receiving 
one-third. In 1844, after the battle of Maharajpur, Sindhia 
ceded to the British Government all his share of the Chanderi 
State as a guarantee for the maintenance of the Gwalior contin¬ 
gent. The territory so acquired was constituted a District 
called Chanderi, with the stipulation that the sovereignty of the 
Raja and the rights of the inhabitants should be respected. 
In 1857 there was considerable discontent in both the Jhansi 
and Chanderi Districts. The widow of Gangadhar Eao was 
aggrieved, because she was not allowed to adopt an heir, 
. and because the slaughter of cattle was permitted in the Jhansi 
territory. Mardan Singh, the Raja of Banpur, had for some 
time resented the withholding of certain honours. The events 
of 1867 accordingly found the whole District ripe for rebellion. 
On June 5th a few men of the 12th Native Infantry sei^ 
a small fort in the cantonment containing the treasure 
magazine. Many European officers were shot- the same d^y* 
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3J[e remaiider, who had taken refuge in the main fort, capitu¬ 
lated a few days after and were massacred with their families, 
to the number of 66 persons, in spite of a promise of protec¬ 
tion sworn on the Koran and Ganges water* The Rani then 
attempted to seize the supreme authority; but the usual anarchic 
quarrels arose between the rebels, and the whole country was 
plundered by the Orohiia leaders. The Bundelas also rose in the 
eouth, and Lalitpur, the headquarters of the Chanderi District, 
was abandoned by the British officials, who suffered great 
hardships, but were not murdered. The Raja then asserted com¬ 
plete independence and extended his rule into parts of the Saugor 
District, but was driven back to Chanderi by Sir Hugh Rose in 
January, 1868. On the 3rd of March tfce British army forced 
the passes in tha south of the District and marched north. 

Jhansi was reached on March 20th, and during the siege Tantia 
Topi, who attempted a diversion, was completely defeated. 

The town was assaulted on April 3rd, and the fort was captured 
on the 6th. Sir Hugh Rose had been compelled to march forward 
to the Jalaun District, leaving only a few troops at Jhansi, and 
disturbances soon broke out again, and increased when the news 
of the Gwalior revolution was received. The Rais of Gtjebarai, 
in the north of the District, held out for the British, and in July 
Banpur Rap gave himself up. The south and the west of the 
District, however, were not cleared till late in the year. In 1861 
the name of the Chanderi District was changed to Lalitpur, 
and in the same year the portions of that District west of the 
Betwa, together with the Jhansi town and fort, were ceded to 
Sindhia. In 1886 Jhansi town and fort, with 68 villages, wore 
made over to the British by Sindhia in exchange for the Gwalior 
fort, Morar cantonment, and some other villages. The two 
Districts of Jhansi and Lalitpur were united in 1891 ; but the 
area included in the latter forms a regular sub-division. 

The District is exceptionally rich in archseological remains, ktehmon 
Chandel memorials in the shape of temples and other buildings 
are found in many places, among which may be montiouod 
CHAifl-npuB, Deogaeh, Dudhai, Lalitpub, Madakpite, and 
SiBON. At Erachh (Irich) the fragments of ancient buildings 
have been used in the construction of a fine mosque which 
dates from 1412. 
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Jhansi contains 9 towns and 1,331 villages. Population 
had been increasing steadily for some time, but received a 
sudden check in the series of bad years between 1891 and 1901: 
187^, 630,487; 1881, 624,953; 1891, 683,619; 1901, 616,759. 
There are 6 tahdUs: Jhansi, Matt, GAUAirTHA, Moth, LALiTPtrit, 
and Mahboni, the headquarters of each being at a place of the 
same name. The chief towns are the municipalities of Jhansi, 
the administrative headquarters of the District, Mau-Eaniphe, 
and Lalitptjb, The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population in 1901:— 


' 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of— 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of va¬ 
riation in popu¬ 
lation between 
1891 and 1901. 

Number of per¬ 
sons able to 
read and write. 

Towns, 

Yillages. 

Jhansi 


409 

3 

210 

146,371 

291 

- 2 

9,769 

Mnu 


439 

1 

164 

100,298 

228 

-* 16‘4 

3,748 

Garftutha 

•«« 

406 


153 

ca,oc3 

144 

-^ 32‘8 

2,766 

Motli ... 

M. 

279 

2 

130 

66,038 

199 

- 6-2 

1,631 

Lalitpur 


1,058 

2 

308 

14 - 1,638 

137 

- 8-7 

4,097 

Mahroui ,h 


887 

1 

300 

103,851 

117 

— 12-7 

2,927 

District total 

«»* 

3,028 

9 

1,331 

016,769 

170 

— 9-7 

24,933 


Nearly 93 per cent, of the population are Hindus, and 5 per 
.cent, are Muhammadans. Jains number 10,760 and form 1'7 
per cent, of the total-«a higher proportion than in any other 
District in the United Provinces. The density of population 
is lower than in any part of the same area, oxjpopt the Kumaun 
Division, and the District suffered heavily from famine in 
1895-97 and again in 1900. More than 99 per cent, of the 
people speak Western Hindi, chiefly of the Bundell dialect. 

Chamars (leather-dressers and cultivators; 76,000) are the 
most numerous of the Hindu castes, followed by Kaohhis (culti¬ 
vators; 5 S, 600 ),-Brahmans, 58,000, Ahirs (graziers and culti¬ 
vators; 62,000), Lodhas (agriculturists; 47,000), Eajputs 36,000. 
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Among casfc 63 peouliar to this part of India may be mentioned 
the Kbangto, 9,000 ; Basors, 9,000 j and Saharias, 7,000, the Wo 
former being menials and the latter a jungle tribe. Shaikhs 
number 13,000 and are the most important Musalmiln tribe- 
About 56 per cent, of the total are suppoi-ted by agriculture and 
8 per cent, by general labour. Rajputs, Brahmans, Ahirs, Lodhas, 
and Kurmis are the chief proprietary castes, the first-named 
being largely of the Bundela clan. 

In 1901 there "were 777 native Christians, of whom 355 CUristiau 
belonged to the Anglican Communion and 267 were Roman * ^ 
Catholics. The Church Missionary Society has had a station at 
Jhansi since 1858, and the American Presbyterian Mission 
since 1886. 

The characteristic feature of this as of all the Bundolkhand General 
Districts is its liability to alternate cycles of agricultural pros- tnrar'' 
perity and depression. Jhansi contains the usual soils found 1°^^' 
in this tract. Ma/r and kabar are dark soils, the former being 
distinguished by its fertility and power of retaining moisture, 
while kabar is less fertile, becomes too sticky to plough when 
wet, and dries very quickly, splitting into hard blocks. Parwa 
is a brownish or yellowish soil more nearly resembling the loam 
of the Doab. Ma^ is the commonest variety and covers a largo 
area in the centre of both the northern and southern portions of 
the District, and is also found on the terraces of the Vindhyas. 

It produces excellent wheat in favourable seasons, but is 
liable to be thrown out of cultivation by the growth of kflm 
(Saccharum spontaneum). This is a tall thin grass which 
quickly spreads when tillage is relaxed, and its roots roach a 
depth of 6 or 7 feet, and finally prevent the passage of the plough. 

After a period of 10 or 15 years kans gradually gives way to 
other grasses, and the land can be again cultivated. In the • 
neck of land which connects the two portions of the District, 
and for some distance south of the narrowest point, a rod soil 
called rakar pafn is found, which usually produces only on 
inferior millet. Interspersed among these tracts of poor soils 
little oases are found, generally near viUago sites and in valleys, 
which are carefully manured and regularly watered from wells 
sunk in the rook. The spring crops are peculiarly liable to 
attacks of rust in damp, cloudy weather. Along the rivOra 
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there is a little alluvial land, and near the laTres in some parts 
of the District rice can be gr6wn. In the north-west, field 
embankments are commonly made, which hold up water for rice 
ctiltivation and also serve to stop the spread of kans. 

The greater part of the District is held on the nsual temires 
found in the United Provinces. In the Lalitpur sub-division 
nearly two-thirds of the whole area are included in mmlndari 
estates, while patt%dari holdings are commoner in the rest of the 
District. A peculiar tenure, called vAdin, is also found. This 
originated from grants of land given in lieu of a definite annual 
sum, or hakL Where the annual value of the land granted 
exceeded the hahk, the excess (ubdrl) was paid as revenue. The 
tenure is thus equivalent to an abatement of the full revenue 
-chargeable. Some of the ubdn tenures, called batota, date 
from the occupation of Chanderx by Sindhia and are not liable 
to resumption; but the others, which were mainly granted after 
the British occupation, are liable to be resumed for misconduct, 
on the death of an incumbent (though such resumptions are 
rare), or if any part of the %bdr^ estate is transferred. The 
following table shows the chief agricultural statistics for 1903-04, 
in square miles 


Tahstl* 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irri|at- 

Cultur* 

able 

waste. 

Jhansi 

tra 

tM 

••t 

499 

171 

28 

180 

Mau 

*•« 



489 

190 

IB 

142 

Oarantha 

• •a 



466 

194 

• a* 

147 

Moth 

••• 


•«a 

279 

118 

2 

105 

lialitpTir 


• •• 


1,058 

244 

B8 

463 

Mahroxd 


•M 


887 

233 

22 

357 



Total 


3,628 

1,150 

103 

1,401 


Note.—S tatistics for Jhausi, Man, and Moth are for 1902-03. 


JowdT covered 326 square miles, kodoifh and other small 
millets 223, and gruTifh 196. Wheat follows in importance 
with 89 square miles, and barley, rice, maize, and bajTd are the 
remaining food-crops grown. Oilseeds were grown in 206, and 
cotton in 46 square miles. 
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'3?he, methods of cultivation in Bundelkhand are oonspi- 
oEously poor, and the people easily yield to adverse ciroum- agrieul- 
stanoes. There has thus been no improvement in agricxiltural 
practice since the commencement of British rule. W^ithin the 
last 20 years considerable loss has been caused by the introduc¬ 
tion of artificial dyes in place of al (Morinda dtrifolia). The 
dJ plant was grown in the best land, and required careful 
.oxdtivation, which is the best preventive of a spread of fedne. 

The losses incurred by blight in 1893 and 1894 have also led to ■ 
the replacement of wheat by the less valuable gram, but there 
has been a slight recovery. The steps taken to extend irrigation 
will be described later. Advances under the Land Improve¬ 
ment and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts are freely taken, espe¬ 
cially in bad seasons. Nearly 3 lakhs were advanced in the 
10 years ending 1900, and Rs. 60,000 were lent in the next four 
. years. 

The cattle are smaller and hardier than in the Loab, but the Cattle, 
best animals are imported from the neighbourhood of the Kon 
river or from the Gwalior State. Attempts were made to improve goat#, 
the breed about 1870; but the N§.gor and Hissar bulls, which 
were imported, were too large land too delicate. There is no 
horse-breeding in the District, and the ponies bred are of a very 
poor stamp. Donkeys are extensively used as boasts of burden. 

The sheep are of the ordinary inferior type; but the goats bred 
along the banks of the Dhasan are celebrated for thoir size and 
the large quantity of milk which they give. 

In years of well-distributed rainfall mar and kdbar require Irriga- 
no artificial sources of irrigation. Thus in 1903-04 only 103 ****** 
square miles were irrigated in the whole District. Wells supplied 
91 square miles, tanks 7, and canals 3. The well irrigation 
is chiefly found in the red soil tracts in the Jhansi tahsnl and 
the northern part of the Lalitpur sub-division. The tanks 
are very numerous, and the embankments of about 30 are 
maintained by the Public Works department, with 88 milna 
of small distributaries. New projects for making tanks are 
being made, and these serve a useful purpose by maintAi TiTTig 
a high spring level, even where they are not used for irrigation 
directly. Much has already been done in repairing old embank¬ 
ments and in deepening lakes and improving the irrigation 
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channels. A canal is taken from the Betwa at Parichha, where 
the river is dammed j but it irrigates a very small area in 
Jhansi, and chiefly serves the Jalauit Distexct. A second 
dam is tmder construction higher up at Dttkvii, which will 
impound a further supply. Water is usually raised from wells by 
means of the Persian wheel. 

Grovernment forests cover 189 square miles, of which 141 
aje situated in the Lalitpur sub-division. There is also a large 
area of private forest. The reserved forests produce little timber 
of value, but they supply the wants of the villages in the 
neighbourhood, as well as some quantity of bamboos for export, 
and are of value for climatic reasons. Grass is especially 
important, and minor products, such as honey, lac, gum, catechu, 
and various fruits and roots are also gathered through the 
agency of the jungle tribes. The chief trees include several 
kinds of acacia, Adina oortUfoUa, Aoiogomm latifolia, Dios- 
pyros mdamxylm, Grema, vestita, vaffious figs, Lageirstrosmia 
parvijiora, tealc, and TermiiiaUa tcmxmtosa. The ma/iw 
(Bassia latifolia) grows well. During years oi famine the 
forests are thrown open to grazing, and also stqiply roots and 
berries, which are oaten by the jungle tribes. 

The most valuable mineral product is building stone, which 
is quarried from the upper Vindhyan sandstone, and exported. 
Steatite is worked in one place, and iron is smoltod after 
indigenous methods in a few small frtmacos, The roads wu 
largely metalled with disintegrated gneiss. 

Coarse cotton cloth, called kharw\ is still made at a number 
of places, and at Erachh more ornamental articles, such as 
chintz and large kerchiefs dyed with spots, are turned out. 
Small woollen rugs are made at Jhansi, and some good silk is 
woven at the same place. Man, Jhansi, and Maraura are noted 
for brass work. The railway workshops at Jhansi employed 
2,169 hands in 1903, and there are a small cotton gin and am 
ice factory, 

TB® most valuaJile exports of tho District arc oilseeds, gTA, 
and pan. Grass, minor forest products; and road metal are 
also exported, and hay was haled in Imge quantities for the 
Military department during the Tmh expedition of 1896 and 
the South African war. There is no surplus of grain, except 
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in very prosperous years. Sugar, salt, kerosine oil, aud grain 
are the chief imports. Jhansi, Mau-Eanlpur, Lalitpur, and Chir- 
gaon are the chief trade centres, and Cawnporo and Bombay 
absorb most of the trade. There is, however, a oonsidorablo 
amount of local traffic with the adjacent Native States, and also 
some through trade. 

Jhansi town has become an important railway centre. The Ruilwrays 
main line of the Indian Midland Eailway (now amalgamated 
•'(vith the Great Indian Peninsula) enters the south of the District, 
aud divides into two branches at Jhansi, one striking noi-th-west 
to Agra and the other north-east to Cawnpore. A branch lino 
from Jlilnsi crosses the south-east of the northern division of the 
District. There are 1,295 miles of roads, a gr-oater length than 
in any other District in the United Provinces. Of the total, 340 
miles are metalled and are maintained by the Public Works 
department, but the cost of IGO miles is charged to local funds. 

There are avenues along 364 miles. The pi-moipal routes are: 
the road from Cawnpore to Saugor through Jhilnsi and Lalitpur, 
which traverses the District from end to end; and the roads from 
Jhansi to Gwalior on the north-w'ost, and to Nowgong on the 
south-east. 

The District is specially exposed to blights, droughts, floods, Pamis©. 
hailstorms, and their natural consequence, famine, M'hioh is 
generally accompanied by disastrous epidemics of fever aud 
cholera. No details are known of the famines which must have 
periodiotdly devastated this tract; but it is commonly said that 
famine may be expected in Bundelkhand every fifth year. Tho 
first serious famine after tho Mutiny oocun'od in 1868-69, taid 
it was probably the worst in tho century. Tho rains of 1868 
ceased prematurely and tho autumn harvest was almost a conoH 
plete failure: poor-houses were opened, and subsequently relief 
works were started, which took the form of roads, bridges, 
and irrigation embankments in the Jhansi District, and tho 
excavation of tanks and construction of embankments in LaJit- 
pur. The total expenditure on this form of relief was nearly 
3 lakhs, and the number of workers at one time rose above 
28,000. Epidemics of small-pox and cholera followod, and 
the climax came when the rains of 1869 broke, and the roads, 
which wore at that time chiefly unmetalled, became impassable. 
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Exoludiilg several partial losses of the harvest, the next gretlt 
■fftTOiTift took place in 1896-97. Since the autumn of 1893 
the Tcha/nf crops had been poor, and the raH crops even poorer, 
while ham had spread rapidly. The rains of 1895 were defi¬ 
cient, and relief works were opened in February, 1896. In 
May 42,000 persons were being relieved, and a terrible epidemic 
of cholera added to the lose of life. The works were almost 
abandoned by the middle of July, and up to the end of 
August prospects were fair. The monsoon, however, ceased 
abruptly, prices rose with alarming rapidity, and the relief 
works had to be reopened. The autumn was also marked 
by a virulent epidemic of fever, which attacked even the 
well-to-do. The distress became most acute in May, 1897, 
when nearly 100,000 persons were being relieved. Large 
suspensions and remissions of revenue wore made, and relief 
works were closed in September, 1897. In 1899 a short 
rainfall again caused great distress in the red soil area, and the 
effects were increased by the high prices duo to famine in 
western India. 

The taJmU of Lalitpur and MahronI form the sub-division 
of Lalitpur, which is in charge of a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, assisted by a Deputy Collector. The ordinary 
District staff consists of the Collector, a Joint Magistrate, and 3 
Deputy Collectors. The Forest Offioer is in charge of the whole 
of the Bundelkhand forest division. 

There are two District MunsifPs, and a Sub-Judge for civil 
work. The District and Sessioixs Judge also has jurisdiction 
pver the neighbouring District of Jalaun and a Special 
Judge is at present (1904) eng^d in inquiries under the 
Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates Act. The District is 
notorious for serious outbreaks of dacoity in bad times, and 
crimes of violence are not infrequent; but generally spaking, 
crime is light. . 

Up to 1891 the present Lalitpur sub-division formed a sepa¬ 
rate District, and the fiscal history of the two portions of what is 
now the Jhansir District is thus distinct. After the lapse of 
Jhansl in 1863 the three Districts of Jbansi, Chanderi (or Lalit¬ 
pur), and Jalaun were placed in charge of Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents, under a Superintendent who was subordinate to the 
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Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories at Jubbul- 
pore. In 1858 these Districts (including Hamirpur up to 1863) 
were detached from Jubbulpore and administered as a Division in 
the Province of Agra on the non-regulation system. Finally, in 
1891, the Districts were included in the Allahabad Division 
and were brought under the ordinary laws, many of which had 
already been applied. 

In the Jhansi District proper the Maratha revenue system 
was ryotwari and the nominal demand was a rack rent, which 
Could only be paid in very favourable seasons. Arrears were 
not, however, carried over from one year to another. The early 
settlements of those portions of the District which were acquired 
between 1842 and 1844 were of a summary nature, and only 
for short periods. The first regular settlement of the whole 
District commenced with a survey in 1864, but was interrupted 
by the Mutiny and not completed till 1864. Proprietary rights 
had been partly introduced between 1839 and 1842, and the 
sale of land by decree of the civil courts followed in 1862. 
The settlement was made by several of&cers on diflPerent 
principles, and resulted in an assessment of 4'3 lakhs, as 
compared with a previous demand of 6*6 lakhs, in addition to 
about Rs. 60,000 due on account of ubans. The demand was 
undoubtedly reasonable; but the rigid system of collection and 
the freedom of sale of land were new ideas which were not 
grasped by the people. Some landowners had been in debt 
since the days of Maratha rule. After the Mutiny revenue was 
collected from many, from whom it had been extorted by the 
Orohha or Jhansi rebels. In 1867 the crops failed, and in 
1868-69 there was famine, and great loss of cattle. In 1872 many 
cattle were lost from murrain. Although the settlement had 
appeared light, it became necessary to re-examine the condition 
of the District in 1876. After much discussion the Jhansi 
Encumbered Estates Act (XVI of 1882) was passed, and a 
Special Judge appointed, who was empowered to examine claims 
and reduce excessive interest. The sale of a whole estate oper¬ 
ated as a discharge in bankruptcy to extinguish all debt due. 
Altogether, 1,476 applications were tried, and out of a total 
claim of 16‘6 lakhs the Judge decreed 7-6, while the ordinary 
courts would probably have allowed 11-8. More than 90 per 
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cent. o£ tho amount deoreod uras paid in full, vis. 12| per cent, 
in cash, 46 per cent, by loan from Government, and 82 per cent, 
by sale of land, only per cent, being discharged under the 
insolvency clause. Many estates wore cleared by sale of a 
portion only. A striking foatui'e of tho proceedings was the 
rapid increase in tho value of land. The next revision of settle¬ 
ment was made between 1889 and 1892. This was carried out in 
the usual way by assessing on the actual rent-roUs, corrected 
where necessary by applying tho rates ascertained for different 
classes of soil. Tho total revenue was raised from 4-9 to 
6-5 lakhs. 

In tho Lalitpur District conditions wore different, for 
mm^ndCiri rights existed, except whore the Marathas had 
exorcised their powers by extinguishing them. The early 
British settlements were of a summary nature, and for short 
periods: and though nominally based on recorded rentals or 
customary rates, a system of auction to the highest bidder was 
sometimes followed, with disastrous results. The first regular 
settlement was commenced in 1863, but was interrupted by 
tho Mutiny, and was not completed till 18G9. The methods 
employed were a compromise between the valuation of viUagos 
by applying rates found to be paid for different classes of soil, 
and the valuation of the assets actually recorded. Tho result was 
a reduction from 1‘8 to 1’5 lakhs. This settlement came under 
revision in 1896, and tho revenue was raised to 1-6 lakhs, 
though this was only to bo reached by degrees, and tho initial 
demand was 1*4 lakhs. 

The revenue demand of the ‘whole District was thus 7 
lakhs when the famine broke out. Tho effects of tho special 
legislation of 1882 had not had more than a temporary effect, and 
the whole District has now been brought under the provisions 
of the Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates Act. The Laud Aliena¬ 
tion Act hfM also been applied, and transfers are limited in tho 
case of land held by agricultural tribes. Summary reductions 
of revenue brought down the demand to 6‘3 lakhs in 1902-03 
or leas than 5 annas an acre, varying from one anna to nearly 
12 in different divisions of the District. In 1903 a new settle¬ 
ment was commenced under tho special system, by which the 
demand will be liable to revision every five years. Collections 
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on acooiint oJ land revenue and total revenue have boon in 
thousands of rupees:— 




1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1000-01. 

1903-04. 

Land revenue 

1 

6,71, 

6,18, 

6,12. 

6,34 

Total revenue .»» 


7,30. 

9.87. 

9 , 77 . 

9,01j 


There are 3 municipalities, and C towns are administered Lecftl 
under Act XX of 1856, Outside of these the local affairs of the govern- 
District aM administered by the District board, which had 
an income of 1-1 lakhs in 1903-04, chiefly derived from a 
grant from Provincial revenues. The expenditure of 1'7 lakhs 
included a lakh devoted to roads and buildings. 

The District Suporintendent of Police has two Assistants, Polico 
one of whom is posted to Lalitpur. The ordinary force, which is 
distributed in 39 police-stations, includes 7 inspectors, 186 
subordinate ofSoers, and 784 men, besides 215 municipal and 
town polico and 1,528 rural and road polico. A Superintendent 
of Eailway Police also has his headquarters at Jhansi. The 
District jail contained an average of 207 convicts daily in 1903, 

Jhansi takes a high place in regard to the literacy of its Bd«ca. 
inhabitants, of whom 4 per cent. (7*7 males and '3 females) 
could road and write in 1901. The number of public schools 
foil fi-om 98 in 1880-81 to 85 in 1900-01, but the number of 
pupils increased from 2,637 to 2,902. In 1903-04 there were 107 
such schools with 5,982 pupils, of whom 140 were girls, besides 
39 private schools with 529 pupils. Two schools wore managed 
by Government and 133 by the District and municipal boards. 

Only two secondary schools are maiutainorl in the whole District, 
and the inhabitants as a rule are content with the ability to road 
and write. The total expenditure on education in 1903-04 
was Es. 41,000; the District and municipal boards provided 
Es, 37,000, and fees yielded Es. 3,000. 

There are 10 hospitals and disponsarios with accommoda- Hospitals 
tion for 170 in-door patients. About 02,000 cases were treated ponwios. 
in 1903, including those of 1,383 in-pationts, and 3,000 oper¬ 
ations wore performed. The total expenditure was Es. 16,000, 
chiefly mot from local funds. 
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•In 1903-04, 23,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, 
representing a proportion of 38 per 1,000 of population. Vacoi- 
■z)ation is compulsory in, the Jhansi cantonment and in the 
municipalities. 

{District Gazetteer, 1874 [under revision]; W. H. L. Impey 
and J. &. Meston, Settlement Report [excluding LalitpurJ, 
1893; H. J. Hoare, Settlement Report, Lalitpur sub-division, 
1899; P. C. Mukherji, Antiquities in the Lalitpur District, 
1899.) 

Jhansi Tahsil.—Headquarters tahsU of Jhansi District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with thepargana of same name, 
and lying between 26® 9' and 25° 37' N. and 78° 18' and 
78° 63' E., with an area of 499 square miles. Population 
fell from 145,680 in 1891 to 146,371 in 1901, the rate of 
decrease being the smallest in the District. There are 210 
villages and 3 towns, Jhansi, the District and tahM head- 
. quarters, population 55,724, and Barwa Sahab (6,355) being 
the largest. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was 
Rs. 1,20,000 and for cesses Rs. 21,000. The density of popula¬ 
tion, 291 to the square mile, is considerably above the District 
average, and this tahsnl is the best and most stable in a very 
precarious District. The Pahuj forms part of the western 
boundary, and the Betwa after flowing along the south-east 
crosses native territory and then traverses the northern portion 
of the tahM giving off the Betwa canal. In the north lies 
a good tract of kahar or black soil and parwa or loam; this 
area is thickly populated, and closely cultivated, while field 
embankments to hold up water are common. About the centre 
of the taJml the country changes to a bro'kon tract of hilly 
uplands, and the soil is stony and poor, but is manured near 
the village sites and irrigated from wells worked by the Persian 
wheel. Further south jungle is more common and the people 
depend largely on the pasture of cattle. In 1902-03,171 square 
miles were cultivated, of which 28 were irrigated, chiefly from 
wells. 

Utan Tahsil-—^A tahml of Jhansi District, United Prov¬ 
inces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, and 
lying between 26° 6' and 26° 29' N. and 78° 49' and 79° 19' E., 
with an area of 439 square miles. Population fell from 116,724 
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in 1891 to 100,298 in 1901. There are 164 villages and only 
one town, Matt Eaitipxtb, the iaJml headquarters, popula¬ 
tion 17,231. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was 
Es. 1,23,000 and for cesses Es. 21,000. The density of popula¬ 
tion, 228 to the square mile, is considerably above the District 
average. Man is bounded on the east by the Dhasan river, but 
towards the south and west is much intermixed with portions 
of Orohha State. The southern portion is generally wild and 
hilly, dotted with artificial lakes and fertile irrigated valleys, 
but displaying also great tracts of barren waste. In the centre 
the country is more open and there is little irrigation. Further 
north again the soil is chiefly black soil deterioratii^ near the 
wild nullahs which fringe the Dhasan ; this part has suffered 
much from the inroads of /cam (Saec/iarum sponian&um). In 
1902-03, 190 square miles were cultivated, of which 13 were 
irrigated, wells supplying more than three-quarters of the irri¬ 
gated area. 

Garaatha.—^North-eastern fa/ml of Jhansi District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, and 
lying between 25° 23' and 25° 49' N. and 79° 1' and 79° 25' 
E., with an area of 466 square miles. Population fell from 
88,926 in 1891 to 66,963 in 1001, the rate of decrease being the 
highest in the District. There are 163 villages, but no town. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 1,26,000 and 
for cesses Es. 24,000. The density of population, 144 to the 
square mile, is lower than the District average. On the north¬ 
west and north the Betwa forms the boundary, while the Dhasan 
flows on the eastern frontier to join it. The soil is chiefly mar 
or black soil, becoming very poor near the ravines which scar 
this tract in every direction. For the last 30 years kam (Saocha- 
rv,m spontemeum) has thrown a large area out of cultivation. 
In 1903-04, 194 square miles were cultivated, and there was 
practically no irrigation. 

Moth.—^North-western ta/m/ of JMnsi District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name and 
lying between 25° 32' and 26° 60' N. and 78° 46' and 79° 7' B., 
with an area of 279 square miles. Population fell from 69,089 
in 1891 to 66,638 in 1901. There are 136 villages and 2 towns, 
Chirgaon, population 4,028, and Moth, the tahsU headquarters, 
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2,037. Tho demand for laud revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 1,17,000 
and for cesses Es. 19,000. The density of population, 199 to the 
Bcjuare mile, is slightly above tho District average. Through the 
centra of the taJml flows tho Betwa. Tho villages along its 
baixks are liable to injury from tho erosion in ravines, and those 
east of the river are largely overgrown by Je('ms (SncchamTn, 
spontaneum), which prevents cultivation. West of tho Betwfi 
good black soil is found in tho north of tho taJml, whore it is 
protected and enriched by embankmonts, while in tho south, 
where the soil is lighter, there is a little irrigation. There is 
excellent grazing for cattle, and largo quantities of ejhi are 
exported from Chirgaon. In 1902-03, 118 square miles woro 
cultivated, of which 2 woro inugatod. 

Lalitpur TahsiL—A UhsU of Jhivnsi District, United 
Provinces, comprising tho pttrjjanas of l4alitinir, Bansi, Tfilba- 
hat, and Buliibahat, and lying between 24® IG' and 26® 12' N. 
and 78® 10' and 78® 40' E., with an area of 1,058 sqtxnro miles. 
Population foil from 167,153 in 1891 to 144,G38 in 1901. 
There are 368 villages and 2 towns, Laeiti’VII, tho tahsU 
headquarters, population 11,600, and Talkaetat (6,G93). Tho 
demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 80,000 and for 
cesses Es. 16,000. Tho density of population, 137 to tho square 
mile, is lower than tho District average. Lalitpur is boundod on 
the west and north-wost by tho Betwa. In tho south lio tho outer 
scarps of tho Vindhyan plateau, while gneiss hills crop up in the 
north. Tho spaco between is largely occupied by black soil, 
which gradually changes in the north to a thin rod soil, and 
there is a little alluvial soil along tho Botwfi. Tlio black soil 
has for some years been in a poor state owing to tho spread 
of Mna (Saceharim spcmtamu'tn), but tho rod soil is fairly 
protected by woll irrigation. In 1903-04, 244 square miles 
were oultivatod, of which 38 woro irrigated, almost ontiroly by 
wells. 

lltaliron.1.—South-eastern ialml of Jhansi iSistriot, United 
Provinces, comprising tho parganas of Bilnpur, Mahroul, and 
Madaora, and lying botwoon 24® 11' and 24° 68' F. and 78® §0' 
and 70® 0' E., with an area of 887 square miles. Population foil 
from 117,047 in 1891 to 103,861 in 1001, Thoro aro 300 villages 
*nd one town, Mahroni, the tahe% headquarters, population 
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• 2,682, The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es, 65,000 
and for cesses Es, 12,000, The density of population, 117 to 
the square mile, is the lowest in the District, In the south lies 
a confused mass of hills marking the oommenoement of the 
Vindhyan plateau. The drainage fi-om there is carried off by 
the Dhasan and Jamni, tributaries of the Betwa, which in turn 
form part of the eastern boundary. Below the hills lies a tract 
of black soil, gradually turning to red soil in the north and east. 
The former has largely deteriorated owing to the spread of kans 
(Sacckarum spontaneum). Irrigation is practised in the red soil, 
especially towards the north. In 1903-04, 233 square miles were 
cultivated, of which 22 were irrigated, almost entirely by wells, 

Lalitpur Sub-Division. —A sub-division of the Jhansi 
District, United Provinces, comprising the Lalitptte and 
Maheoeti tahsUs. 

Gursarai.—An estate in the Jhansi District, United Prov¬ 
inces, with an area of 155 square miles. The estate is held 
on the ubcm tenure (see Jhahsi Disteict), the land revenue 
payable to Government beiirg at present Es. 20,000 and the 
cesses Es. 5,500. The proprietors receive about Es. 54,000 
from the under-proprietors. The owner is a Maratha Brahman, 
whose family settled here under the Peshwa of Poona about 
1727. A member of the family was governor on behalf of the 
Marathas of Jalaun and other territories belonging to the 
Peshwa in Bundelkhand. In 1840 Eaja Kesho Eao, who at 
that time managed Gursarai under the Eajii of Jalaun, was a 
claimant for the succession to the Jalaun estate, which was, 
however, held to have lapsed. Kesho Eao was allowed to 
continue in the management of Gursarai, and in 1852 the estate 
was granted to him, subject to the payment of Es, 22,500 
.annually as a quit-rent. On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
Jalaun the British officer in charge of that District was forced to 
retire to Agra, and Kesho Eao assumed charge on behalf .of 
Government, and maintained order till the end of October 1857, 
He was then seized by the Gwalior mutineers and maltreated, 
after which he retired to Gursarai. When Sir Hugh Eose 
reached Jhansi, Kesho Eao at once communicated with him, and 
together vfith his sons gave valuable help in the subseqent opera¬ 
tions. Tho title of Eiija Bahadur and other rewards were 

8d 
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granted for tiesa services. Raja Kesho Rao was an Honorary 
Magistrate with civil and revenue powers, and had a limited 
jurisdiction in Hs own estates. He died in 1880, and in 1886 
the special powers vested in the Raja were cancelled. The 
ubcivl grant, which carried with it a reduced demand for land 
revenue, was conditional on the estate remaining undivided. 
In 1895 serious disputes led to the cancellation of the grant and 
the assessment of a full revenue demand. The title of Raja ^va8 
at the same time withdrawn from the head of the family. Default 
in the payment of revenue led to the assumption of direjt 
management by Government, a money allowance being paid to 
the proprietors. The disputes as to the shares duo to each member 
of the family were finally settled in 1000 by a decree of the 
Privy Council passed in 1898, and in 1902 the Vihari grant was 
restored. The privileged rate of revonuo is Rs. 26,000, which 
has been temporarily reduced to Rs. 20,000 for five years. The 
payments made to the uhitTHara by the village proprietors will 
be revised in the settlement operations now (1904) being carried 
out in the Jhansi District. Gursarai town had a population 
of 4,304 in 1901, and contained a police-station, post-office, and 
a school with about 84 pupils. 

Barw& Sagar.—^Town in tahsU and District Jhansi, United 
Provinces, situated in 26® 22' N. and 78® 44' E., on a branch 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 6,356 
(1901). The town stands near a fine lake formed by damming the 
l^rwa stream, an affluent of the BetwS. The lake is used 
for irrigation, and the embankment and channels are in the 
charge of the Public Works department. North-west of it stands 
a castle said to have been built by Udit Singh, Raja of OrchhS. 
The neighbourhood is «rich in antiquarian remains dating from 
the Chandel period or even earlier. BarwS Sigar contains a 
flourishing school with 75 pupils. It is administered under Act 
XX of 1866, with an income and expenditure of Rs. 700. 
Ginger and vegetables are largely grown in the neighbourhood, 
and there is a flourishing local trade. 

Ghandpar.—An almost uninhabited village in tahs^l Lalit- 
pur. District Jhansi, United Provinces, situated in 24® 30' N. 
and 78° 19' E. It is noted for its ruins of the Chandel 
period. A beautiful tank covered with lotus is surrounded 
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by the remains and contains a sculptured column. Three 
temples stand on its embankment, and another group lie on 
a peninsula which once formed an island, while others stand 
at a little distance away. There are several inscriptions, one 
dating from 868 A.D. 

Deogarh. —Fort and ruins in tahsU Lalitpur, District 
Jhansi, United Provinces, situated in 24° 32' N. and 78° 15' E., 
on the right bank of the Betwa. On a hill towering above 
the river is an extensive line of circumvallation approached 
by a sloping ascent leading up to a gateway. Inside the wall 
at the north-east corner stands a group of 16 Jain temples, 
probably of Chandel origin. Many of them aro in very fair 
repair, and the carving of some is particularly fine. Jains 
occasionally still worship here. Below tho fort lies the village 
of Deogarh and a fine temple of the later Gupta period. In the 
cliff under tho south wall of the fort are two stairs cut in the 
solid rook, and some small rock carvings and a cave known as 
the Sidhgupha. There aro several inscriptions in various parts of 
the ruins, ranging from 1097 to the 18th century. The fort was 
held by the Bundolas till 1811 when Colonel Baptiste took it. 

(Cunningham, Arohmlog-ioal Survey Beports, X, p. 106.) 

Dudhai-—^Ruined town in Lalitpur tahsU, District Jhansi, 
United Provinces, situated in 24° 26' N. and 78° 23' E., 
20 miles south of Lalitpur. The town stood on the second 
scarp of the Vindhyan plateau on the bank of an artificial 
lake. It must once have been of great importance, but nothing 
is known of its history. Two fine temples stand in the midst 
of a few miserable huts which are still inhabited, and the 
ruins of other temples and buildings are scattered over a con¬ 
siderable area. The remains of a circular building of low 
fiat roofed cells are peculiar, and a colossal image, 20 feet high, 
of the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu is carved on a hillside 
close by. The lake and some of the remains certainly date from 
the Chandel period. 

Jhansi City. —^Municipality, cantonment, and adminisfera- 
tiva headquarters of the District and tahstl of the same name, 
United Provinces. It is situated in 26° 27' JST. and 78* 36' E., 
on the road from Cawnpore to Saugor, and on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 799 miles by rail from Calcutta, and 702 
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from Bombay. Uacler native rule the population of Jhansi was 
a’ out 30,000 in 1872 and 33,000 in 1881. After its cession in 
1886, population rose to 63,779 in 1891 and 65,724 in 1901. 
Hindus numbered 41,029 in 1901 and Musalmans 11,983, while 
thei-e were about 2,000 Christians. The population in municipal 
limits was 47,881 and in cantonments 7,843. 

Jhansi city, which is sometimes known as Balwantnagar, 
owes its foundation to Bir Singh Deo, Eaja of Orchha, who 
built a fort on the site of the present city in 1613. A town 
sprang up and remained in the possession of the Bundelas till 
1742, when it was seized by the Marathas, who had already 
acquired property in the neighbourhood under the will of Chhatar 
Sal. They added to the fort, and the town continued to bo the 
scat of a governor. The rapid growth of Jhansi during that 
period was partly due to the forcible removal of people from 
other places. It was subsequently held for a few months by 
Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh, and was wrested from him by 
Anup Giri Goshain of Moth, from whom it passed to the Eaja of 
Orohha, and in 1766 was again brought under Maratha rule. The 
British acquired sovereign rights from the Marathas in 1817, and 
in 1853 the city and State of Jliiinsi lapsed in default of heirs, 
when Jhansi became the headquarters of a Superintendent sub¬ 
ordinate to the Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda terri¬ 
tories. The Mutiny history has boon given in that of the Jhaysi 
District. In 1861 tho city, with a largo tract adjoining it, was 
ceded to Sindhia, and the headquarters of the District, called 
Jhansi Naoabad (newly-founded) only included a small village, 
and the civil station and cantonment. Jhansi then beicame the 
headquarters of a S'ubah of the Gwalior State, but in 1886 it was 
again restored to the British in exchange for the Gwalior fort 
and Morar cantonment. 

Jhansi is picturesquely situated round tho fort which crowns 
a rocky hill. It is a walled city, but has lately been opened 
up by roads and a spacious handsome market-place, called 
Hardyganj, after a recent District officer, has been constructed. 
An excellent water-supply is obtained from five large wells sunk 
in the rock towards the close of tho 18th century. Besides the 
ordinary courts there are few public buildings, the finest being a 
hospital built a few years ago. There are many small temples, 
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but none of striking appearance, and part of the old palace of the 
T?.5ni is occupied by the police-station and a school. Jhansi is 
the headquarters of a Superintending and of an Executive Engi¬ 
neer in the Irrigation branch, and of an Executive Engineer 
in the Roads and Buildings branch. It is also the chief station 
of the Church Missionary Society and American Presbyterian 
Mission in the District. 

A municipality was constituted in 1886, and in the 10 
years ending 1901 the average income and expenditure were 
Es. 48,000 and Rs. 47,000 respectively. In 1903-04 the income 
was Rs. 73,000, chiefly from octroi, Rs. 66,000, and the expen¬ 
diture was Rs. 68,000, including conservancy, Rs. 19,000, public 
safety, Rs. 12,000, administration and collection Rs. 10,000, and 
roads and buildings Rs. 4,000. The average income and expen¬ 
diture of cantonment funds in the ten years ending 1901 wove 
Rs. 17,000, and in 1903-04 were Rs. 24,000 and Rs. 21,000 
respectively. The usual garrison includes British and nativo 
infantry, native cavalry and artillery. Jhansi is the ohiof trading 
centre in the District for the collection and distribution of 
agricultural products. Its trado has improved greatly with the 
extension of railways, which radiate from it in four diflforoiit 
directions. There are also small manufactures of brasswaro, fine 
silk, and coarse rugs. The railway workshops omployod over 
2,000 hands in 1903, and a small cotton-gin and ice-factory are 
situated hero. A private firm supplies hay pressed at Jhansi to 
the military authorities in many parts of the Eastern command. 
The municipality maintains 3 schools and aids 12 others, with a 
total attendance of 994, besides the District school, which has 
about 160 pupils. 

Lalitpur Town. —^Municipality and headquarters of the 
sub-division and toMU of the same name. District Jhansi, United 
Provinces, situated in 24° 42' N. and 78° 28' E., on the Groat 
Indian Peninsula Railway and on the Ca^vnpore-Saugor road. 
Population 11,560 (1901). Tradition ascribes the founding of 
the town to Lalita, wife of a Raja Sumer Singh, who came from 
the Deccan. It was taken from the Gonds early in the 16th 
century by Govind Bundela and his son, Rudra Pratap. A 
hundred years later it was included in the Bundela State of 
Ghanderi. About 1800 an indecisive battle was fought close by 
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between the Bundelas and Marathas, and in 1812 it became the 
headquarters of Colonel Baiitisto, who was appointed by Sindhia 
to manage Chanderi. On the formation of a Biitish District of 
Chanderi in 1844, Lalitpur became the headquarters, and it 
lemained the capital of the District, to which it gave its name 
in 1861, up to 1891, when the Lalitpur and Jhansi Districts were 
united. The history of the Mutiny at Lalitpur has been narrated 
in the history of the Jhahsi District. The town contains a 
number of Hindu and Jain temples, some of which are very 
picturesque. A small building, open on three sides, save for a 
balustrade, and supported on finely-carved columns, obviously 
derived from a Chandel building, bears an inscription of Firoz 
Shah Tughlak,- dated 1358. Lalitpur is the headquarters of a 
Joint Magistrate and of a Deputy Collector, and also contains 
a dispensary and a branch of tho American Mission with an 
orphanage. It has been a municipality since 1870, and is one 
of the few towns in the United Provinces wheiro none of tho 
municipal commissioners are elected. In the 10 years ending 
1901 the average income and expenditure were Bs. 16,000 and 
Rs. 13,000 respectively. In 1903-04 tho inoome was Es. 19,000 
chiefly derived from octroi, Rs. 11,000, and from rents and fees, 
Rs. 6,000, while the expondituro was Rs. 21,000. Lalitpur has a 
large and increasing export of oilseeds, hides, and gKl, besides a 
considerable road traffic with the neighbouring Native States. 
Large quantities of dried beof aro ex^jorted to Rangoon. There 
are 4 schools with 247 pupils, including 26 girls. 

Madanpur. —^A small village in tahsU Mahroni, District 
Jhansi, United Provinces, situated in 24° 16' N. and 78° 43' E. 
Population 661 (1901). The village is picturesquely situated 
at the narrowest point of ono of the easiest passes up to 
the Vindhyan plateau and lies close to a fine artificial tank. 
There are numerous Chandel ruins in tho noighbourhood, the 
finest of which are those of two splendid temples situated on the 
embankment of the lake. One of those contains an inscription 
recording the conquest of the Chandel kingdom by Prithwi 
Raj of Delhi in 1182. A quarry of excellent sandstone lies 
close to the village, and iron ore was formerly worked here. 

Man-BSsipuT Town. —Municipality and headquarters of 
ictTisil Many District Jhansi, United Provinces, situated in 
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26° 15' N. and 79° 9' E., on a branch of the Groat Indian Penin¬ 
sula Eailway. Population 17,231 (1901). The municipality 
includes two towns, Man and Eanlpur, separated by a distance 
of about 4 miles. Mau was a small agricultural village till 
the latter part of the 18th century, when the exorbitant demands 
of the Eaja of the neighbouring State of Chhatarpur from his 
subjects led to an exodus of merchants and others who settled 
here. ’ The place became noted for its manufacture of the coarse 
red cloth known as hharua, and was for long the chief town in 
the Jhansi District. The restoration of Jhansi town to the British 
and alteration in trade routes made by railways have increased 
the importance of that place. Mau is also losing its trade in 
hharua, as the vegetable dye which was used in its preparation is 
giving way to aniline. Besides the ordinary ofiSces Mau contains 
a dispensary. It is a remarkably picturesque town j its houses 
are well built with deep eaves between the first and second stories, 
and occasional hanging balcony windows of unusual beauty. 
The principal temple is that of the Jains (who form an important 
commercial body), which is vory little enclosed, and presents a 
very fine ai^pearance with its two solid spires and many cupolas, 
Mau has been a municipality since 1869, and in the 10 years 
ending 1901 the average income and exiienditure were Ks, 16,000, 
In 1903-04 the income was Es. 21,000, chiefly from octroi 
Es. 15,000, and the expenditure Es. 18,000. As stated above, the 
trade in cloth is decreasing, but agricultural produce is still 
largely exported. There is a small manufacture of brass and an 
important cattle fair is held here. Six schools contain about 209 
pupils. 

Siron.—A village in tahsU Lalitpur, District Jhansi, United 
Provinces, situated in 24° 52' N. and 78° 20' E,, 12 miles north¬ 
west of Lalitpur. The place is of importance for the ruins in 
the neighbourhood. Eemains, chiefly of Jain buildings, are 
scattered about and have been used to construct modern temples. 
A large slab in one of these contains an inscription, dated 907, 
from which it appears that this tract of country was then subject 
to the rule of Kanauj. 

(Bpigraphia IwMca, I, p. 196.) 

Talbahat.—Town in taWl Lalitpur, District JhSnsi, 
situated in 26° 3' N. and 78° 26' E., on the Great Indian 
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Peninsula Eaihvay and on the Cawnpore-Saugor road. Popula¬ 
tion 5;693 (1901), The plaoe was of considerable importance 
in the Bundela annals. A fort and palace were built on a rooky 
range east of the town by Bharat Sah, Eaja of Chanderi, in 1618. 
In 1811 it was captured by Colonel Baptiste on behalf of Sindhia^ 
through the treachery of the commander, after a three months^ 
siege. The fort was reduced to its present state of ruin by 
Sir Hugh Rose in 1858, but still contains some interesting 
frescoes. East of the fort is a fine lake of 528 acres, formed 
by two small dams, which suxjplies water for rice and wheat 
cultivation. The town is well drained and is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income and exj^enditure 
of Es. 600. There is a small industry in blanket-weaving. A 
school contains 75 pupils. 

Jalaun District. —^District in the Allahabad Division, 
. United Provinces, lying between 25° 46' and 26° 27' N. and 
78° 66' and 79° 62' E., with an area of 1,480 square miles. 
Jalaun is the most northern of the Districts of British Bundel- 
khand, and is roughly triangular in shape, the boundaries being 
chiefly formed by the Jumna and its tributaries, the Betwfi and 
Pahtij. On the north and north-east the Jumna divides it from 
the Etawah and Cawnpore Districts; on the south-east its greatly 
indented boundary marches with that of the BaonI State; on the 
south the Betwa separates Jalaun from the Jhansi and Hamirpur 
Districts, and the Samthar State forms part of the boundary; on 
the west the Pahxl j generally lies between Jfilaun and the Gwalior 
State, except where a portion of the Datiil State enters the former 
like a wedge. The District lies entirely within the level xflain of 
Bundelkhand. Its highest portions are on the borders, especially 
near the Jumna, while the lowlands occux)y the central part and 
are chiefly drained by two separate channels which unite as 
they approach the Jumna, the combined stream being called 
the Non. An important feature of those channels and still 
more so of the larger rivers is the intricate reticulation of 
deep ravines which fringe them, including about one-fifth of 
the total area of the District. The course of the Jumna is from 
north-west to south-east, while the Pahuj runs from south to 
north and the Betwa from west to east. The junction of the 
Jumna and Pahuj is on the northern frontier. 
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The District presents no peculiarities from a botanical point Botany, 
of view. It is very sparsely wooded^ especially in the black 
soil tracts in the south. Babul (Acacia arabica) is found every¬ 
where in waste land, while Miaw (Acacia catechu) grows in 
the ravines. Plantations of babul under the management of tho 
Forest department are being undertaken near Kalpi to supply tho 
Cawnpore tanneries. Ka%s grass (SacchaTWU s^outaucu'f^i) 
is a great pest and recurs in cycles. 

Jalaun consists almost entirely of alluvium. Kankar of Goobgy. 
nodular limestone is the chief mineral found; but stone and 
gravel are obtained near Saidnagar. 

Tigers are hardly ever met with, but wild pig, antelope, Fauaa. 
leopards, hyaenas, and the smaller mammalia are numerous. 

Tho poorer classes residing on the banks of tho throe principal 
rivers make fish an article of diet to a considerable extent. 

The climate is hot and dry, but not unhealthy. Tho average Ciimaio, 
monthly temperature ranges from about 65® in tho month of 
January to 96*5® in May. The average rainfall over tho whole noai'ttn. 
District is 32 inches, and there is little difforonco botwoou tho 
amounts received in clififerent portions. Groat variations otuiur, 
however, from year to year. In 1868-69 tho fall was only 13 
inches, while 61 inches wore rocoivod in 1894-95. 

No details are known of tho ancient history of this tract, History, 
which was not a political entity till tho 18th century, Tho to\vu 
of Kadbi ou the Jumna was conquered by Kutab-ud-din in 
1196. Owing to its importance as guarding a main route 
across the Jumna, it was held by a strong garrison and became 
a starting-point for expeditions into Central India and tho 
Deccan, and later a fortress on tho route from Agra to Bengal^ 

In the long struggle between the kings of Delhi and Jaunpur 
during the first 80 years of tho 16th century K%I was the scone 
of fierce battles and sieges. Tho Hindu confoderatsy against 
Babar met here and advanced to experience a crushing defeat 
near Fatehpur-Sikri in the Agra District. In tho next 30 years 
Kalpi was taken and retaken several times, and under Akbar it 
became the headquarters of a sarkdr. Tho Bundolas had for 
a short time occupied Kalpi m tho 14th century, and towa^rds 
the end of Akbar’s reign assumed a threatening attitude. Bir 
Singh Deo, Raja of Orchha, occupied tho greater part of tho 
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Jalaun District and was confirmed in his possessions by Jahan¬ 
gir. "When Shah Jahan came to the throne he revolted, and 
after a long struggle lost all his influence in this tract. Another 
branch of the Bundelas which had gradually acquired a state 
in the Hamirpur District now became prominent, and Chhatar 
Sal, its great leader, included Jalaun in his dominions. Early 
in the 18th century, however, he was attacked by the governor 
of Allahabad, and called in the Marathas to aid him. At his 
5eath about 1734 he left one-third of his possessions, including 
this District, to his allies. Under Maratha rule the country 
was a prey to constant anarchy and intestine strife. In the 
wars which took place at the close of the 18th century Kalpi 
was taken by the British in 1798, but subsequently abandoned. 
Part of the District was ceded to the British in 1803 for the 
maintenance of troops, by a treaty modifying the terms of the 
treaty of Bassein a year earlier; but the fort of Kalpi was 
seized by Gobind Rao on behalf of Shamsher Bahadur (see 
Banda Disteict) and was taken after a short sioge. A tract 
near the Jumna was assigned to Himmat Bahadur who had 
aided the British, and in 1806 Gobind Rao submitted and 
was restored to his possessions. Portions of the present District 
in the Kalpi and Kunch talmls were included in the British 
District' of Bundelkhand. The Jalaun estate was seriously 
misgoverned, and in 1838 the British Government assumed 
its management. It lapsed in 1840, and in the next few years 
additions were made by conquest, by treaties with the Raja of 
Jhansi and with Sindhia and by lapse. In 1853 the southern 
portion of the present Hamirpur District which had boon admin¬ 
istered by the Deputy Superintendent of Jalaun, was trans¬ 
ferred to Hamirpur, and Kunch and Kalpi wore attached to 
Jalaun. In 1854 and 1856 further transfers were made to the 
Jhansi District, and Jalaun assumed its present form subject 
to a further transfer in 1861 to Sindhia. 

News of the rising at Cawnpbre reached Orai early in 
June, and shortly afterwards intelligence arrived that the Euro¬ 
peans at Jhansi had been massacred. Thereupon the men of the 
53rd Native Infantry deserted their officers; and on the 15th of 
June the Jhansi mutineers reached the District and murdered all 
the Europeans on whom they could lay their hands. Meanwhile 
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Eesho Eao, chief of Gursarai, assumed supreme authority 
iu the District. He kept a few Europeau officers as prisouors 
for some mouths, until after the defeat of the infamous Niina 
Sahib and his flight from Cawnpore; but those events induced 
him to change his tone and to treat with Colonel Neill for their 
restoration. After sending them in safety to Cawnpore, the 
chief established himself for a time at Jalaunj but upon the 
arrival of Tantia Topi in October the usual anarchic quarrels 
arose. Kesho Rao was deposed; his son was seized by thl^ 
rebels; and the mutineers of Jalaun, joining those of Gwalior, sot 
out for Cawnpore. Meanwhile the natives everywhere revelled 
in the license of plunder and murder which tho Mutiny had 
spread through all Bundelkhand. In May, 1858, after tho fall 
of Jhansi, Sir Hugh Rose’s force entered the District arid routed 
the rebels at Kunoh. There he left some troops of the Gursarai 
chief whose allegiance had returned with tho advent of the 
British forces. A Deputy Commissioner was put in charge 
of the District at Kunoh'aud Sir Hugh Rose advanced to attack 
the strong rebel position at Kalpi. On tho 23rd May ho drove 
them from that post, and shortly afterwards marched in pursuit 
towards Gwalior. Unfortunately he was unable to leave any 
troops in garrison, except a small body to guard tho passage at 
Blalpi; and accordingly on his withdrawal the western portion 
of the District fell once more into anarchy. Plundering went 
on as before; and in July and August tho rebels again attacked 
and pillaged Kunoh and Jalaun. The latter town ■was imme¬ 
diately recovered by a detachment from tho garrison at KS,lpI; 
but it was not till September that the guerilla leaders wore 
defeated, and some further time elapsed before tho work of 
reorganization could be effected. 

Jalaun was treated as non-regulation up to 1891, when it 
■was made subject to the ordinary laws in force in the United 
Provinces, some of which had already been introduced. 

The District is not rich in antiquities. A few carved Arcli«o» 
pillars and stones which may possibly bo of the Chandel period 
have been found at Orai. The great battle in which Prithwl 
Raj of Delhi defeated Parnial, the last great Chaudel ruler 
of BundelkhanB; is said to have takeii place at a village 
called Akori in tethsU Orai. Kalpi^ the most celebrated 
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historical place in the District, contains a number of Muham¬ 
madan tombs. 

There are 6 towns and 837 villages in the District. Popu¬ 
lation is subject to considerable fluctuations, owing to the 
vicissitudes of season to which Bundelkhand is so liable: 
404,447; 18S1, 418,142; 1891, 396,361; 1901, 399,726. The 
four tahsils, Orai, Kalpi, Jalaot, and Kukoh, are each named 
from the place at which its headquarters are situated. The 
principal towns are the municipalities of Kttnch, Kalpi, and 
Orai, the District headquarters. The following table gives the 
chief statistics of population in 1901:— 


Tahsilt 

CO 

o 

1 

O 

§ 

to 

2 

S 

* -3 

Number of— 

Population, 

Population per square 
mile. 

Percentage of variation 
in population between 
1891 and 1901. 

Number of persons able 
to read and write. 

Towns, 

Villages. 

•»» 

311 

2 

105 

5fl,0CS 

100 

—14'6 

3,445 

ICtiilpi ••• •»* 

407 

1 

154 

76,892 

186 

— 40 

2,674 

Jalaati 

424 

2 

38J 

160,381 

378 

4- 83 

6,969 

Kuucb. ... M, 

338 

1 

107 

104,688 

300 

+ 1-7 

4,461 

District total 

1,480 

6 

837 

309,726 

270 

+ ‘8 

17,629 


Hindus include nearly 94 per cent, of the total population, and 
Musalmans about 6 per cent. The density of population is 
considerably higher than that of the other Bundelkhand Districts, 
owing to the absence of the rocky hills and jungle wastes 
which characterize the latter, Jalaun was the only District 
in this tract in which the population did not decrease between 
1891 and 1901, and this result may safely bo ascribed to the 
Betwa Canal. Practically the whole population speaks Western 
Hindi, the prevailing dialect being Bundeli, 

Chamars (leather-workers and cultivators; 68,000) are the 
most numerous of the Hindu castes. Other large castes are the 
Brahmans 50,000, Rajputs 35,000, Kachbis (cultivators; 27,000), 
Koris (weavers; 20,000), and Ahirs (graziers; 19,000). The 
Basors, 6,000, and Ehangars, 6,000, are menial classes peculiar 
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to this part of Bundelkhand. There are 11,000 Shaikhs and 
6,000 Pathans, but many of these so-called Musalmtos are 
descended from converted Hindus. Agriculture supports 61 
per cent, of the total population, and general labour 10 per cent. 

Eajputs, Kurmis, and Brahmans are the chief landholders. 

There 'were 59 native Christians in 1901, but no Missions Chviatian 
have permanent stations in the District. Misaions. 

The southern portion of the District forms a rich basin of the Ganoral 
black soils of Bundelkhand (mar and habar) in which exoellor#tSoon- 
wheat can be grown in favourable seasons without irriga- 
tion. Unfortunately it becomes over-grown, when cultivation is 
relaxed, by the weed called leans, which spreads rapidly and 
finally stops the plough. Towards the north the soil is brown or 
yeUow and is called parwa; this resembles the loam of the Dofib 
and requires irrigation. Near the ravines which border the 
rivers, the soil is denuded of its more valuable constituents 
and becomes exceedingly poorj but there is valuable grazing 
near the Jumna and Botwii, and ghh is made by the Ahlrs who 
graze largo herds of cattle there. I’iold embankments are also 
made, which prevent erosion and by holding up water stop the 
growth of Jeans and I’otain moistm’o. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinoos are found, 
zammdari and ‘pattldari maJials being the commonest. A fow tuml 
estates are hold on the uhari tenure, which implies a reduction jn'^*‘***‘*®* 
of the full revenue demand on varying conditions (seo Jhaktsi 
District). The following table gives the chief statistics of*”'**^*' 
erdtivation in 1899-1901,* areas being in square miles :— 


TahsU. \ 

\ 

1 

Total. 

Cultivatod 

Irrigated. 

Oultumblo 

wasta. 

Oral 



811 

134 

2 

80 

Kalpi 



407 

158 

0 

IH 

Jala Tin 

•••a 

*#• 

424 

275 

25 

78 

Kunch 

••• ass 

»s« 

838 

234 

11 

41 


Total 

• ** 

1,480 

sox 

47 

dC^ 


• later flgnros are not available owing to sottloment operations. 
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The most important food crops are gram, jowdr, and wheat, 
which covered 833, 123, and 103 square miles respectively, 
Arhar with 81, idjra with 69, and barley with 15 are the only 
other food-crops largely grown. Oilseeds (48) and cotton (59) 
are the chief economic products ; but hemp and opium are also 
grown in a small area. 

The District like all tracts in Bundelkhand is liable to 
great fluctuations in agricultural prosjjefity. If the spring 
harvest is injured, whether by blight or ajj. Wcess or deficiency 
of rain, cultivation relaxes, or wheat is replaced by inferior 
staples, and kans spreads rapidly, throwing land out of cultiva¬ 
tion. No material improvements have yet been made in agri¬ 
cultural methods, though attempts were made many years ago 
to introduce American varieties of cotton near Elalpi. Endea¬ 
vours are now being made to encourage rice cultivation, and an 
experimental farm is under consideration. Part of the District 
has been rendered more secure by canal irrigation, which will 
be referred to later. Advances under the Land Improvement 
and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts are freely taken, especially in 
bad years. Five lakhs were advanced in the 10 years ending 
1900, including 3 lakhs in the two years 1895-97, and Es. 16,000 
were lent between 1900 and 1904. 

The cattle of Jalaun are inferior to those found south of the 
. Betwa. Attempts have been made to introduce better strains, 
but hitherto without success. No horses are bred, and the 
ponies, sheep, and goats are all of an ordinary type. 

Up to 1886 the District had no sources of irrigation except 
wells, and owing to the peculiarities of the black soils, mar and 
Jediar, and the great depth of the spring level the area irri¬ 
gated was small. The opening of the Betwa Canal has led to a 
considerable increase in the irrigated area. This work enters 
the District in the south-west and has two branches, which 
supply almost every part of the District. Though the cultiva¬ 
tors did not at first take water readily, the famine of 1896-97 
opened their eyes to the value of the canal In that year the 
area irrigated, which had been 12 square miles in 1894-95, was 
128 square miles. "Water is now freely taken for farvod or loam 
and the area of black soil irrigated, especially kdhar, is increas¬ 
ing steadily. The area irrigated in 1899-1901 from canals was 
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S8, and from wells 9 square miles. At present the irrigation is 
almost entirely confined to the spring crops, as the supply is 
exhausted by the beginning of the hot weather; but a second 
reservoir is being constructed to increase the supply. 

KanJsar or caleareous limestone and saltpetre are the only Minowls. 
mineral products. 

The District was formerly noted for the production of 
cloth; but the competition of machine-made cloth from Cawnpore tures. 
has materially affected the industry, and the cultivation of at 
(Morinda dtrifolia), from which a valuable red dye was made^ 
has ceased since the introduction of aniline colours. Cotton 
dyeing and printing still survive on a small scale at Saidnagar 
and Kotra. There are two small cotton gins at Kalpi and a 
larger one at Ait, while another has boon completed at Kunch. 

The principal exports are gravn,, oilseeds, cotton, and gh% Oom. 
The bark of the balul is now being sent in increasing quantities 
to Cawnpore for use in tanning, and a plantation is being made 
near Kalpi. The gram, is sent to southern and western India, 
oilseeds to Bombay, cotton to Cawnpore and Bombay, and ghi to 
Bengal. Kunch, Kalpi, Jalaun, Eampura, and Madhogarh are 
the chief trade centres. 

The south of the District is crossed by the Indian Midland Railwayi 
section of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway from Jhansi to 
Cawnpore, and a short branch connects Ait with Kunch. There 
are 669 miles of road, of which 130 are metalled. The latter are 
in charge of the Public Works department, but the cost of 
all but 45 miles of metalled roads is met from local funds. 

Avenues are maintained on 109 miles. The main lines are the 
roads from Cawnpore and Saugor, and from Orai to Kfinch, 

Jalaun, and Madhogarh. 

Drought and blight are the two great scourges of JSlaun, Paaiin*. 
and famine and scarcity occurred in 1783, in 1833, in 1837, 
and in 1848. The rains of 1868 failed and the autumn harvest 
was only about one-third of the normal, while the following 
spring harvest, which benefited by an opportune fall in Septem¬ 
ber, 1868, gave rather more than half an average crop. There 
was great distress, especially in the remote southern villages 
until the rains of 1869, and relief was given and works were 
opened. A still worse calamity was experienood in the years 
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1895-97. Previous seasons had injured the crops and kms had 
spread considerably. The rains of 1895 ceased prematurely, 
and relief was necessary early in 1896. By May the numbers 
on relief rose above 40,000, but the approach of the rains 
sent the people back to their villages. The monsoon of 1896, 
however, was even weaker than that of the previous year, 
and operations were again required. By April, 1897, there were 
127,000 persons in receipt of relief, and before the next harvest 
nearly 35 per cent, of the total population had been relieved. 
Between October, 1896, and the same month in 1897 nearly 
12 lakhs were spent by Government. 

The Collector is assisted by 3 Deputy CoUeotors recruited in 
India, and a tahsUdar is stationed at the headquarters of each 
tahsU. 

There is one regular Munsiff, and the Distinct lies in the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Judge and Sub-Judge of Jhansi, and 
is also in the Jhansi Sessions division. A Special Judge is 
at present (1904) carrying out inquiries under the Bundolkhand 
Encumbered Estates Act. Crime is on the wholo light, but 
serious outbreaks of dacoities occur not infrequently, and 
the difficulty of breaking up gangs is increased by the proxim¬ 
ity of Native States. 

The District includes three largo estates, Eampura, Jagaman- 
pur, and Gopalpura, for which no detailed statistics are available, 
the total area of the throe being about 85 squaro miles. A 
fixed revenue of Es. 4,500 is paid for Jagamaupur, and the other 
two are revenue-free. Por the first time since its existence in its 
present form, the settlement of the wholo of tho Jfihuui District is 
now being revised simultaneously. Portions of tho Kunch 
and Kalpi tahails were first settled as part of tho Bundolkhand 
District and afterwards of Hamirpur, tho first regular sottlomont 
being made in 1840-41. This was revised in tho usual manner 
in 1872, the term being fixed for 30 years. Tho remainder of the 
District was assessed summarily for short terras fi'om 1839 to 
1863, The first regular settlement, which should have com¬ 
menced earlier, but was postponed by tho Mutiny, was carried 
out between 1860 and 1863, and was confirmed for a period 
of 20 years. It was revised between 1885 and 1887, and 
the operations are noteworthy as being the first in the United 
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Prt)vmo0S in whicli the rules directed that rent-rolls should form 
the chief basis of assessment. At that time the revenue of the 
portions settled in 1872 was 2*9 lakhs. The revenue on the rest 
of the District was enhanced from &’3 to 7-6 lakhs^ the demand 
falling at 47 per cent, of the corrected rental. A series of 
bad seasons followed, and in 1893 reductions were made. The 
famine of 1895-97 necessitated farther reductions of revenue^ 
and in 1903-04 the demand stood at 9*8 lakhs. The whole 
District has now been brought under the special system of 
settlement in force in Bundelkhand, by which revenue is liable to 
revision every five years. Collections on account of land 
revenue and total revenue have been, in thousand of rupees:— 



1880-81. 

1890-91. 

1900-01. , 

1903-04, 

Land revenue 

9,10, 

10,35, 

9.39, 

8,02. 

Total revenue ... 

11,81, 

13,58, 

12,28, 

10,31, 

1 


There are 3 municipalities, and 2 towns are administered Local 
under Act XX of 1856. Beyond the limits of these, local 
affairs are managed by the District board, which had an income 
of -Rs. 87,000 in 1903-04, half of which was derived from local 
rates. The expenditure was Rs. 88,000, including Es. 50,000 
spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of Police has a force of 3 Police 
inspectors, 83 subordinate oifioers, and 360 constables, distri- 
buted in 17 police-stations, besides about 100 municipal and 
town police and 1,200 rural and road police. A special force is 
maintained along the frontier of the Native States as a guard 
against dacoits. The District jail contained an average of 167 
inmates daily in 1903. 

Jalaun takes a high place as regards the literacy of itsuduca* 
inhabitants, of whom 4*4 (8*4 males and *1 females) could read 
and write in 1901. The total number of public schools rose 
from 102 with 2,530 pupils in 1880-81 to 112 with 3,944 in 
1900-01. In 1903-04 there were 140 such institutions with 5,184 
pupils, including 271 girls, besides 58 private schools with 890 
pupils. The education imparted is almost entirely primary, 
and only 6 schools were classed as secondary/ No schools arp 
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managed By Government, but 92 are managed By the District 
and municipal boards. Out of a total expenditure of Es. 26,000 
local funds provided Es. 22,000, and the receipts from fees were 
Es. 4,000. 

Hospitals There are 7 hospitals and dispensaries with accommodation 
^nsaries in-patients. About 55,000 cases were treated in 1903, 

including those of 895 in-patients, and 2,600 o-perations were 
performed. The total expenditure was Es. 13,000, chiefly met 
from local funds. 

Vaccina- In 1903-04, 15,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, 
representing a proportion of 37 per 1,000 of population. Vacci¬ 
nation is only compulsory in the municipalities. 

(District Gazetteer, 1874 [under revision]; Settlement 
Reports by P. J. White, KuncJi, 1874; Kalpi, 1875; remaining 
portion of District, 1889.) 

Orai Tahsll (Urai ).—^Headquarters taTml of Jalaun Dis- 
friot. United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of same 
name, and lying between 25° 46' and 26° 3' N". and 79° 7' and 
79° 34' E., with an area of 311 square miles. Population fell 
from 67,702 in 1891 to 59,065 in 1901, the rate of decrease 
being the greatest in this District. There are 105 villages and 2 
towns, Oeai, the District and tahsU headquarters, population 
8,458, being the larger. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-04 was Es. 2,02,000 and for cesses Es. 33,000. The density 
of population, 190 to' the square mile, is much below the District 
average. Orai lies north of the Betwa, and the ^oater part of it 
forms an extensive plain of the rich black soil called man 
This tract is at present greatly depressed owing to a succes¬ 
sion of bad years, commencing in 1893, when a hailstorm 
caused such damage that Es. 55,000 of revenue were remitted. 
The Hamirpur branch of the Botwa Canal crosses the tahsU and 
is being more largely used than formerly for irrigating the 
black soil. In 1899-1900, 134 square miles were cultivated, of 
which 2 were irrigated. 

Eialpi TahsiL—^Eastern tahsil of Jalaun District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pa/rgaTia of the same name, and 
lying between 25° 53' and 26° 22' N. and 79° 25' ,and 79° 52' 
E., with an area of 407 square miles. Population fell from 
78,754 in 1891 to 75,692 in 1901. There are 154 viUages and* 
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Only one town, Ealpi, the tahsU headuqarters, population 
10,139. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was 
Es. 1,56,000 and for cesses Es. 25,000, The density of popula¬ 
tion, 186 to the square mile, is the lowest in the District. This 
iahsU is bounded on the north-east by the Jumna and on 
the south by the Betwa, while several small drainage channels 
enter it from the west and unite to form a stream called the Non. 
In the south-west the soil is inferior mar, and this tract has 
recently suffered from bad seasons and is overgrown with ka%s 
(Sacck^rum spontane'nm). Near the Jumna the soil becomes 
lighter, and on the banks of the vast system of ravines which 
fringe that river and the smaller streams denudation has reduced 
the fertility of the land. In 1899-1900, 158 square miles wore 
cultivated, of which 9 were irrigated. 

Jalaun TahsiL —Northern tah$%l of Jalaun District, United 
Provinces, comprising the pargana of Jalaun and part of 
Madhogarh, and lying between 26^ and 26® 27' N. and 79® 
3' and 79® 31' E., with an area of 424 square miles. 
Population increased from 147,090 in 1891 to 160,381 in 
1901, the rate of increase being the largest in the Dis¬ 
trict. There are 381 villages and two towns, Jalatik, the 
tahsU headquarters, population 8,573, being the larger. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 8,16,000 and 
for cesses Es, 51,000. The density of population, 378 to 
the square mile, is the highest in the District. Jalaun is bordered 
on the west by the Pahuj and on the north by the Jumna, 
both of these xuvers having a fringe of ravines. In the 
south and east the rich black soil called mar is found; but 
this trajt has suffered recently from bad seasons. North of the 
mar is a tract of Jcabar^ or lighter coloured soil, which 
is largely dependent on rain at particular seasons for its 
cultivation. The north, west, and north-east of the tahsU 
consists of a loam trajt, which is well served by the Kuthaund 
branch of the Betwa Canal, and is one of the most stable tracts 
in this very precarious District. In 1900-01, 276 square miles 
were cultivated, of which 26 were irrigated. 

Eunch Tahsil* —Western tahsU of Jalaun District, United 
Provinces, comprising the pargana of Kunch and part of 
Madhogarh, and lying along the Pahuj between 26® 51' and 26® 
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16' N. and 78® 66' and 79® 18' E., with an area of 338 sqpara 
iniles. Population increased from 102,816 in 1891 to 104,688 
in 1901, There are 197 villages and only one town, KuiToh, 
population 15,888. The demand for Imid revenue in 1903-04 
was Bs. 3,07,000 and for cesses Es. 50,000. The density of popu¬ 
lation, 309 to the square mile, is considerably above the District 
average. In the east lies one of the richest areas of the black soil 
called mar to be found in the whole of Bundelkhand. It 
suffered from rust in 1894 and 1896, and subsequently from 
famine, but has not become overgrown by Mm (Saceharvm 
spontaneum). "West of the mar the soil becomes lighter as 
the ravines of the Pahuj are approached, and this tract is 
irrigated by the Kuthaund branch of the Betwa Canal. In 
1900-01, 234 square miles were cultivated, of which 11 were 
irrigated, 

Jalann Town.—Headquarters town of tahfhl of same name 
in the Jtllaun District, United Provinces, situated in 26® 8' 
N. and 79® 21' E., on a metalled road 13 miles from Oral, the 
District headquartei’s. Population 8,573 (1901), During the 
18th century .Jalaun was the headquarters of a Maratha State 
and. nearly all the respectable inhabitants are still Maratha 
Brahmans, many of whom enjoy pensions and rent-free grants. 
Besides the tahslU the town contains a dispensary and a tahsiU- 
school with 144 pupils. It is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, with an annual income and expenditure of Es. 1,300, 
Trade i§ small, but increasing. A fine market was built in 1881, 
and a. number of Marwari bankers are settled here, 

EalpI Town.—Municipality and headquarters town in 
, of same name. District Jalaun, United Provinces, situated 
bn the Jumna in 26® 8' N. and 79® 45' E, It lies on the road 
'from Cawnpore and Saugor, and on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway. Population 10,139 (1901). According to tradition 
Kalpi was founded in the 4th century by one Basdeo. It fcdl 
into the hands of Xutab-ud-dtn in 1196, and at once became an 
important fort of the MusaJmans. In the l6th century Ibrahim 
Shah of Jaunpur made two unsuccessful attempts to seize Ealpi, 
and in 1436 Hoshang Shah of MalWa captured the place. A few 
years lat.er Ibrahim’s successor, iilahmud. Was allowed to occupy 
the town, qn the plea of chastising the governor. He plundered 
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it, and then refused to restore it to the king of Malwa, huife^ 
afterwards came to terms. In the great struggle between the^> 
Jaunpur State and the rulers of Delhi, which ended with the 
extinction of the former, a great battle took place near KSlpi 
in 1477 and Husain Shah of Jaunpur fled to Kanauj, where he 
Was again defeated. When the victory at Panipat in 1526 laid 
open the plains of Hindustan to Babar, the Rana of Chitor 
and the Afghans combined to stop Ms advance, and occupied 
Kalpi, but were met near the site of Patehj^ur-Sikn, as they 
marched on Agra, and defeated. Kalpi was taken in 1627 
by Humayun after his conquest of Jaunpur and Bihar, and 
held till 1540 when the Mughals were defeated by Sher Shah 
at Kanauj. It was again the scene of fierce contests ifi the 
struggles w'hich sapped the Afghan strength before the return 
to power of the Mughals. Under Aktar Kalpi b^cAme the 
headquarters of a sarkdr, which included the adjacent parts 
of the present Districts of Etawah, Cawnpore, and Hamirphr,, 
besides Jalaun and portions of the Gwalior State. When th^. 
Marathas acquired part of Bundelkhand early in the 18th, cen¬ 
tury, Kalpi became the headquarters of the governor. In 1796 
the town was captured by the British, but was .i&ubi^uently 
abandoned. It again fell into their power, after a few ho'e^s^ 
resistance, in 1803, and was granted to Raja Himmat Baha¬ 
dur. He died in the following year and the grant lapsed, when 
the town ^as made over to Gohind Rao of Jalaun,-who ekphan^ed 
it in 1806. After the large District of Bundelkhand wap' iS’WCfd 
into two portions, Kalpi was for a time the headquarters of - 
the Northern Division, afterwards called Hamieptte DiSTRlct. 
During the Mutiny a great victory was won near here, in May,i^, 
1868, by Sir Hugh Rose over a force of 12,000 rebels under th^ 
Rani of Jhansi, the Rao Sahib, and the Nawab of Banda, which 
did mujh to quell the rebellion in Bundelkhand. The town’ 
is situated among the ravines of the Jumna, and after a 
long period of decay is again reviving in importance. The 
western Outskirt contains a number of old tombs, notably that 
called the cJiwrasi gv^mhaz (or 84 domes); but ravines now 
separate these relics of the past from the dwellings of the 
living. Old KMpi stands comparatively near the river, on an 
elevated site, and is a good specimen df the older type of north 
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Indiau town, with its darkened plaster walls and flat roofs 
interspersed with trees, and here and there a temple spire or 
Muhammadan dome. The newer portion of the town stretches 
south-east and is lower and further from the river. On the most 
prominent edge of the steep bank stand the ruins of a fort, but 
only a single building has survived in it. This is a masonry room 
with walls nine feet thick, said to have been the treasury of the 
Maratha governor. A fine flight of steps leads from the fort to 
a bathing gJM on the river. A few years ago a lofty tower 
was built by a local pleader, which is adorned with representa¬ 
tions. of the great battles of the Eamayana. It is noteworthy 
that- less prominence is given to Rama than to Eavana, his 
adversary, who is represented as a gigantic many-armed figure, 
of dignified aspect, about 80 feet in height. The chief public 
buildings are the and dispensary. 

Ealp! has been a municipality since 1868, and in the 
ten years ending 1901 the average income and expenditure 
have been Es. 11,000. In 1903-04 the income was Es. 14,000, 
chiefly derived from octroi, Es. 9,000, and the expenditure 
was Es, 14,000. For many years this was a great trade centre. 
Cotton and grain were brought from the south, and sent away 
to Catwaijpore or down the Jumna to Mirzapur and Calcutta, 
while the manufactures of sugaroandy and paper were celebrated. 
The buildings of the East India Company’s cotton factory, 
whicb<jrd«’ one of the principal stations for providing for the 
a.nnual ijl^atment, are still standing. As railways spread, 
trade routw were altered, and Kalpi declined, but its commerce 
is. again increasing. Grain is now sent to southern and western 
India,.grS,i to Bengal, and cotton to Cawnpore or Bombay. Two 
small cotton gins have recently been opened, and the Forest 
department is starting plantations of babU for the supply of 
hark to the Cawnpore tanneries. The tahs'dt school has 111 
pupils, and there are 3 municipal schools with 170, and a girls’ 
school with 19. 

Eflnch Town (Konch ).—^Municipality and head(iuarters of 
tah^l of same name. District Jalaun, United Provinces, situated 
in ,26° 69' N. and 79° 10' E., on a branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 16,888 (1901). Kunch 
wa? the.h^wiqnarters of a inahal or pargaum under Akbar, In 
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1804 the oommander of the British troops in Bundelkhand 
despatched a force to reduce the fort of Amanta Malaya, fivA 
miles from Kunch, Amir Khan Pindari came to the rescue of 
the garrison, and the British had to retire to Kunch after 
losing heavily. The Pindaris subsequently overpowered a small 
detachment of reinforcements at Kalpi, but their forces were 
entirely broken and dispersed by the British troops a month 
later. During the Mutiny Kunch was several times occupied by 
the rebel troops. The town consists of a business quarter in 
the east, and a quiet widespread country village to tha^. west. 
The latter contains the high site of an old ruined mud^ort, 
on which the taKsUl and police-station now stand. The foriteer 
is adorned by a large tank constructed in the I8th oentiiT^jpJ and 
has been much improved during the last 30 yea#s, A new 
bazar has been built, and a large enclosure has bleu m«wJe, to 
which goods may be brought free of octroi. The chief public 
buildings are the dispensary and tahsUl school. Kunch has been 
a municipality since 18G8. In the 10 years ending 1901^ thr 
average income and expenditure were Es, 13,000. In 1903-WI 
the income was Rs, 22,000, chiefly from octi'oi, Rs. 13,000, and a 
tax on professions and trades, Es. 2,000, and the Expenditure 
was Es. 22,000. The town is the largest 
District, and is increasing in importance, 
the chief exports, and a large cattle market 
tobacco, and rice are imported for distributiafcfr 
around. The taJmU school contains 66 
schools 200, and a girls^ school 22. 

Orai Town (Urai), —Municipality and hEadquart^S" (S# 
the Jalaun District and Orai tahs% United Provinces, situated^ 
in 25"^ 29' N. and 79*^ 28' E., on the Cawnpore-Saugor roa<%^ 
and on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 8,458^J 
(1901). Orai was chosen in 1839, probably on account of ill 
position on the Cawnpore-Saugor road, as the headquarters ^ 
the newly-annexed territory of Jalaun. It then consisted of a 
few dilapidated huts, aud has been improved to some extent, 
but Still remains a place of no importance except as the District 
headquarters. Besides the ordinary oiB&ces, Orai contains male 
and female dispensaries, and high and tahslU schopls with about 
200 pupils, and is the headquarters of a Special JudgaundEr:lJie 
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Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates Act. There is a fine tank 
with masonry approaches south of tho town. A municipality 
waff* constituted in 1871, and in the 10 years ending 1901, 
the average income and expenditure were Es. 9,000. In 1908-04 
the income was Es. 16,000, chiefly from octroi, Rs. 7,000, and the 
expenditure Rs, 12,000. There is no trade. 


GrossWeferences —(for Imperial Oazotteer only). 

Cftlpee.'r^Town and tahsTl in Jfilaun District, United Prov- 
increi/§^ Ka.IiPI. 

GbHrakot.—Hill and place of pilgrimage in tahsU Karwi, 
District Binda, United Provinces; see Ohiteakut. 

0&]fothi &.—TahM in Jhiinsi District, United Provinces, see 
Gaeantha. 

JahUnah&d.—^Town in tahsil Khajuha, District Patehpur, 
-United Provinces; see Koba. 

JSjmaa.—Eormer name of the Cawnpoke tahall, Cawnpore 
DjStfiot. United Provinces. 

Village lands in taht^ Mau, Dif trict BSnda, 
* ■^“payinaff^jContaining tho town of Ra-iApuk. 
Pil^flftjf'taii-i-AEother name of tho BHOGNiPtrE tahM, 
S^iiwn»pfe,UisWot, United Provinces. 

, name of Naewai. fahtU, District 

^Unit^ Provinces. 

SI|||iiTSdptir.— T^ihsil in Cawnpore District, United Prov- 
SHrrAEAJPtrE. 

.^ ' T'ExalmwaE.-—Village in iahM KarWi, District' Bands, 
tJnifed Provinces; see Kaewi Town. 






